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e In the Record e 


Executive Employment Contracts 
One of the big advantages to committing any statement 
_to writing is that ambiguities or any fuzziness of detail are 
generally cleared up. Of course, this writing process takes 
more time and effort than an oral statement would. But 
having all parties concerned know exactly where they stand 
and what is expected of them is important enough to justify 
the extra work. 

Companies, in recognizing this principle, have sometimes 
put in writing the terms of the employment relationship with 
their president, or even with several key executives. A dozen 
of these employment agreements have been analyzed by the 
Board. The story starting on the next page gives the reader a 
detailed picture of what such contracts cover, their form and 
their purpose, as well as listing the industries that have the 
largest number of these contracts. 

e =) ~e 

“Merry Christmas—and a Happy Bonus” 

The time of year is fast approaching when the holiday 
_spirit is concretely expressed by certain companies in the 
form of a Christmas bonus. But even when the question of 
whether to give a bonus has been answered in the positive, 
many other decisions must be made by management. Will 
all employees—both hourly and salaried—receive the money? 
Will the amount be based on a per cent of annual earnings? 
Or is it better to give two weeks’ pay or maybe a flat sum? 

To learn how these and other questions are being answered, 
the Board looked at the bonus plans of 132 companies that 
said Merry Christmas in this way in 1953. The story starting 
on page 421 analyzes these plans—the various formulas used, 
eligibility requirements and the tendency of the bonus to 
continue from year to year once it has been instituted. 


Strike Authorization Procedures 

Experienced trade unionists have found that strikes are a 
union’s most expensive activity. And since they are easy to 
start but hard to stop, the major national unions have ex- 
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plicit provisions governing strike authorization in their con- 
stitutions. In most cases, these provisions limit a local union’s 
authority to call a strike; they must first obtain the national 
union’s okay. The story starting on page 429 shows how 
these constitutional rules and regulations affect collective 
bargaining. Strike authorization provisions of the constitu- 
tions of some of the nation’s largest unions are quoted in full. 


A Small Company’s Health Program 

Although the large corporations spend big sums of money 
to insure the health of their work force, these medical plans 
cover less than 50% of the working population. 

Most workers are employed in small and medium-sized 
companies. The majority of these companies—with a work 
staff under 500—do not have adequate medical programs, 
since the per capita cost of such service tends to run higher 
than for larger concerns. 

Weber Engineered Products, Inc. is one of the few with a 
complete medical program. In a relatively short time the 
company has developed a health program for its 150 em- 
ployees that has been labeled “outstanding.” In the article 
on page 432 Weber explains why it has found that the many 
benefits, both to the employees and management, more than 
compensate for the additional cost. 


CPI Stable; Earnings Likewise 

Stability in consumer prices is again the keynote. Septem- 
ber statistics compiled by the Board reveal a fractional de- 
cline from August, with the index still hovering around the 
1953 = 100 base. Lower prices for food, apparel, and trans- 
portation in September, 1954, as compared with the corres- 
ponding 1953 month, have about offset slightly higher prices 
for housing and sundries. The article beginning on page 442 
not only describes what has been happening in the area of 
consumer goods prices but also explores the income side of 
the equation as well. Earnings of factory workers have been 
holding up well. And a small but significant pickup in factory 
hirings underlines the wage and unemployment statistics. 


Executive Employment Contracts 


Some companies find it advantageous to put down in writing the terms of the 
employment relationship with the chief executive. What these contracts 
cover and the reasons for their use are examined here 


OR THE MASS of employees in industry the 

employment relationship is largely based on oral 
promises. The individual employee, from the date he 
is hired to the date he quits or is retired, seldom has 
occasion to give or receive any written and signed 
statement of what is required of him or what he will 
receive in return. The void is filled to some extent by 
employee handbooks, bulletin boards, pension man- 
uals and collective agreements. But, by and large, the 
individual learns what he will be paid and what he is 
expected to do by word of mouth from his immedi- 
ate superior. 

In the case of certain top executives, however, some 
companies find it desirable to reduce the terms of the 
employment relationship to writing. The occasions for 
doing so are various. The executive may be regarded 
as an indispensable member of management. A writ- 
ten agreement is one means of binding him to the 
company. The executive’s responsibilities may be 
many and varied and his compensation may run to 
six figures, in which case it may be prudent to have 
everything down in black and white. A written con- 
tract is particularly indicated when the terms of the 
agreement are complex or cannot be fully performed 
for ten or twenty years. 

The men who negotiate the agreement for the com- 
pany, and, for that matter, the employee himself, may 
no longer be living when the contract’s term expires. 
A written instrument may save a lot of future mis- 
understanding. 


USE OF CONTRACTS 


Out of several hundred proxy statements scanned 
by Tue Conrrrence Boarp for each of the last three 
years, about one hundred? report having such agree- 
ments. This, though a minority, is a considerable 
proportion of the total. 

The largest number of companies having contracts 
were found in the following industries: automotive, 
food and beverage, basic metals, textiles, motion pic- 
tures, and machinery. 


*Under SEC proxy rules, listed corporations soliciting proxies 
must give stockholders a proxy statement which must furnish in- 
formation on, among other things, any remuneration plan, con- 
tract or arrangement in which any officer will participate if action 
is to be taken on such matter at the stockholders’ meeting. 


Why the use of contracts should be particularly 3 


favored by these industries is not clear. It has been 


suggested that all of them are characterized by stiff © 


competition and a history of a higher-than-average 


rate of executive turnover. In such circumstances, — 


executive agreements may be found useful in attract- 
ing and retaining key employees. 


The proxy statements were also informative in — 
showing how many companies have agreements with — 


a single executive, and how many with more than 


one. The largest single number have only one such 


agreement, usually with the chief executive officer. A 


smaller group have agreements with two of their key — 


executives; a still smaller number with the top three, 
and so on down to half a dozen or more. 


PROVISIONS OF 1953-54 AGREEMENTS 


A dozen executive employment agreements have 


been analyzed by the Board to show the principal 


provisions covered. The industry representation of 
the sample is broad, the twelve companies being in 


eleven different kinds of business. All of the contracts 


are currently effective, having been signed after Feb- 


ruary 6, 1953. The date is significant because it was 


then that salary controls under the Defense Produc- © 


tion Act of 1950 were suspended. All of the sample — 
contracts, therefore, were entered into without restric- 


tions in the form of salary stabilization regulations. 

In the case of ten, the employee party to the con- 
tract is the president of the company; in one he is 
the chairman of the board, and in one, an executive 
vice-president. 


Contract Form 


The bulk of the agreements in the sample (eleven 
out of twelve) are set forth in conventional contract 


ae 


form. The party of the first part, usually the com-— 
pany, and the party of the second part, usually the © 


employee, “in consideration of their mutual promises,” 


~~ 


agree to certain enumerated terms. The instrument — 


is usually under seal, and signed by the employee and 


the authorized representative of the company. 

One agreement, however, is in the form of a letter 
from the company to the employee, confirming the 
understanding of the parties as to the terms of the 
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executive’s continued employment. After reciting the 
various terms, the letter concludes: 

“Tf the foregoing accords with your understanding, please 
so indicate by signing and returning the enclosed carbon 
copy of this letter, whereupon it will evidence your agree- 
ment with the company.” 


Term of Contract 


The length of the period covered by each of the 
sample agreements varies considerably. On the one 
hand the contract may run for a single calendar year. 
The obvious intent of the parties in such case is to 
review the situation annually and to write new con- 
tracts to meet changing circumstances. 

A variation of this procedure is to have the con- 
tract extend nominally for one year, with a provision 
that it will continue for similar one-year periods un- 
less and until either party notifies the other of an 
intention to terminate. 

At the other extreme, a single contract may call 
for a term of eight, nine, or ten years of full-time em- 
ployment, plus an extension or “additional term.” 
A period of consultative service of ten, fourteen or 
fifteen years, or for the remainder of the executive’s 
natural life, may also be added. 

Although the contract may on its face contemplate 
a relationship of perhaps thirty years, it is not in 
practice as inflexible as it may seem. The parties may 
agree to amend or even terminate the contract at any 
time. It is evident from a reading of the proxy state- 
ments that this is frequently done. 


Purpose in Entering into Agreements 


The majority of the sample agreements contain 
preambles in which the parties set forth their reasons 
for entering into the agreement. 

The employee’s stated reasons are usually brief and 
vary little from one agreement to another. Typically, 
he is “desirous of accepting the terms and conditions” 
under which his employment is to be continued. Usu- 
ally nothing more is said. One agreement, however, 
amplifies this a little, saying that the employee “de- 
sires to receive compensation for the services which 
he will perform as president in such a manner as will 
provide him with income after such time as he will 
have retired from the active service of the company.” 

The reasons which the companies give are usually 
more varied. Most contain a statement to the effect 
that the board of directors deems it in the interest 
of the company to make provision for the availability 
to the company of the employee’s services as an offi- 
cer, and, after termination of full-time employment, 
in an advisory and consultative capacity. 

The following are some other reasons contained in 
the sample agreements: 

“The company has greatly expanded its operations 
) since the preceding agreement was signed and in the judg- 
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ment of the board of directors, the executive’s knowledge 
and ability are necessary to the continued development 
of the program of expansion and the fostering of the best 
interests of the corporation.” 

* * * 


“To make sure that certain improvements in operations 
undertaken can be matured in an orderly manner.” 
* * * 


“The company is engaged in manufacturing products by 
processes, machinery and apparatus which are secret and 
of great value to the company by reason of their secrecy, 
and the disclosure by the company to the employee of 
many such secrets has been and will continue to be nec- 
essary in order that the employee may perform his duties.” 

* * * 


“The company is negotiating for additional plants, and 
is unwilling to continue with negotiations unless the em- 
ployee is willing to extend his term of employment.” 


Active and Postactive Periods 


Two of the sample agreements, each covering a 
three-year active employment period, make no refer- 
ence to the employee’s further association with the 
company. 

All of the other contracts, however, in addition to 
providing for a period of full-time employment, also 
provide for a subsequent period during which the 
executive will continue to have duties and receive pay. 
For the most part, his responsibilities consist of ad- 
vising and consulting with the management. The 
period of full-time employment is referred to in some 
of the agreements as the “primary term,” “the execu- 
tive period,” or “the active employment period.” The 
period of time following the executive’s active em- 
ployment, during which he renders consulting serv- 
ices, is variously referred to as the “postactive em- 
ployment period,” “the secondary term,” and the 
“consultative” period. 

One purpose of setting a postactive employment 
period is that, for a given number of years of active 
employment, the executive receives a compensation 
which is paid over a greater number of years. His 
total income tax liability will thus presumably be 
reduced, since some of the pay will be received in the 
lower-bracket retirement years. 

Of the sample agreements, three provide for con- 
sultative periods of ten years, one of fifteen years, 
three for the balance of the employee’s life and three 
for as many years as the employee has served in his 
period of active employment. 


Employee's Promises 


A contract may be defined as a legally enforceable 
set of promises. What, then, are the promises in the 
sample employment agreements which the employee 
makes to the company, and vice versa? 

Active employment period. The employee com- 
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monly undertakes to perform such “executive and 
managerial services” as may be assigned to him by 
the board of directors of the company. He may, more- 
over, pledge himself to devote his entire time, serv- 
ices, skill and ability to such employment. He may 
insist that his duties be of a character and dignity 
appropriate to the senior executive of the company 
and that they do not require extended absences from 
the place of the principal offices. 

Specifically, he may agree to serve as president, 
subject to his re-election as a director by the share- 
holders and as president by succeeding boards, and in 
any event as general manager, in charge of the com- 
pany’s business, under the general direction of the 
board of directors. Finally, the employee may promise 
that he will not, without the consent of the board of 
directors, engage in any other business during his 
active employment and will do nothing inconsistent 
with his duties to the company. 

Postactive employment period. For the duration of 
the period of postactive service the employee usually 
engages himself to render such advisory and consulta- 
tive services as may reasonably be required from time 
to time by the board of directors. 

One agreement provides in broad language that the 
executive shall render such services to the company 
in an advisory or consultant capacity as the company 
may reasonably request in the light of the physical 
and mental condition, state of health, place of resi- 
dence, and other activities of the executive. 

On the other hand, another contract demands more 
from the executive. It provides that, in addition to 
rendering the customary advisory and consultative 
services, he will from time to time, on request, review 
the company’s operations and its long-range future 
programs, and render written reports thereon to the 
board. 

In one or two of the agreements, the executive 
agrees to make himself available as a director. How- 
ever, another expressly states that the employee’s 
consulting duties are not to interfere with his other 
activities. 

Covenant not to compete. In Brian to engaging 
himself to perform consulting duties, the executive 
in most of the agreements also covenants not to do 
certain other things which would be contrary to the 
best interests of the company. Usually, he pledges 
himself not to engage, during the postactive employ- 
ment period, in any business, either directly or 
through ownership, which may be competitive with 
the company. 

On the other hand, one agreement stipulates that 
the consulting services which the employee agrees to 
render need not be to the exclusion of his outside 
interests, which interests may be in the same fields 
of business activity as those of the company. 


Employer's Promises 


Active period compensation. In consideration of the 
promises of the employee, all of the sample contracts 
enumerate at some length what the companies prom- 
ise in return. First and foremost is the matter of the 
employee’s base compensation during the period of 
active employment. 4 

One agreement states in broad terms that the execu- | 
tive will be paid “at such rate as shall be determined | 
by the board of directors to be fair.” All of the other } 
contracts, however, specify a certain annual sum, pay- 
able in equal_monthly, ‘semimonthly or weekly in- 
stallments. . 

The base salaries in the sample range from $48,000 | 
to $200,000. One of the contracts calls for a specified 
number of dollars during the initial term of one year, 
the amount for succeeding years to be fixed by the | 
board on or before the commencement of each year. 
Several of the agreements which specify flat sums pro- 
vide that in the event of a general increase or de- | 
crease in the salaries of the other officers of the 
company the board of directors may in its discretion | 
make a proportionate increase or reduction in the | 
salary of the employee. 

Most of the contracts provide that, in addition to | 
base compensation, the executive is eligible to par- — 
ticipate in pension, bonus, stock option and other 
plans for which officers of the company are eligible. 

Two of the sample agreements, as part of the con- | 
sideration for the employee’s signing, give him an | 
option to buy a specified number of shares of stock — 
in the company at a specified price. Both of these | 
options are designed to qualify as “restricted” stock | 
options under the Internal Revenue Code and are } 
similar to the stock option grants offered by many } 
companies to their executives. 

Consultative period compensation. Agreements call- 
ing for the executive to render certain consultative 4 
services during the period following his active em-- 
ployment provide that he will be paid a fixed sum 
annually. This payment is referred to as “contingent” 
or “deferred” compensation. In the sample agreements | 
the annual rate ranges from $12,000 to $50,000 a year. 
These amounts are the equivalent of from one- | 
quarter to one-half of the executive’s base compensa- 
tion during his active employment. | 

The proxy of one of the companies contains a state- 
ment to the effect that, in lieu of the $60,000 salary 
customarily paid the president of the company for 
the past several years, the president’s salary i is pres- _ 
ently fixed at $48,000, and upon the cessation of his~ 
active service with the company, he will receive $12,- 
000 a year for each year of active service with the 
company under the contract. 

In all of the sample contracts, the contingent com- : : 


(Continued on page 447) 
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"Merry Christmas — and a Happy Bonus” 


The Board’s survey of 285 companies shows almost half gave a bonus last year. 


Here are the details of various plans used in 1953 and 1954 


JUXEW INDIVIDUALS or institutions are com- 
pletely immune to the Christmas spirit. And in- 
dustry is no exception. But whether it is sentiment or 
merely a matter of sound personnel administration, the 
granting of Christmas bonuses to employees is a wide- 
spread and continuing practice in industry today. 
According to this year’s Conference Board survey 
of Christmas bonus practices among 285 companies, 
132, or 46.3%, gave a Christmas bonus in 1953, with 
most of these anticipating another in 1954. For the 
purposes of this survey, Christmas bonuses are clearly 
distinguished from profit-sharing programs, which 
may also be paid at the year’s end. The amount dis- 
tributed in a Christmas bonus may be affected by a 
company’s current level of operations, but it is not as 
inevitably tied in with an employer’s net income as is 
a profit-sharing bonus. The Christmas bonus is, for 
the most part, less formal, and it is usually distributed 
at management’s discretion, if not its whim. 


POWER OF SURVIVAL 


Theoretically, Christmas bonuses are determined 
annually; they can be dropped without legalistic apolo- 
gies or explanations; and they are not regarded, by 
either company or employee, as an integrated part of 
the employee’s wages or direct over-all compensation. 

This fact, however, may have little influence upon 
some employee’s feelings of anticipation. For the 
yuletide season, whatever its pleasures, is a time of 
increased expenses. And employees who have received 
a cash gift from their employers in Christmases past 
most likely hope for a repeat performance. Such hopes 
can quickly develop into expectations and can potent- 
ly affect morale within an organization. And morale, 
although a less tangible factor than the company’s 
current level of sales or profit, may be one reason why 
Christmas bonus plans seem to have such a low 
mortality rate. Taz Conrerence Boarp survey indi- 
cates that a Christmas bonus has a strong capacity 
for survival. If the practice persists through two or 


| three seasons, it tends to continue—that is, unless it 


is clearly identified with the annual profit margin 
and the company suffers an unfortunate span of poor 
years. ) 

Another explanation for the tenacity of the Christ- 
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mas bonus may lie in some fairly clear indications that, 
while it may not be easy to live with, neither is it 
painlessly dispensed with. Nor does its elimination 
always assure a financial saving for the company. 

Of the 132 companies that gave a Christmas bonus 
last year, ninety-one are repeating it again this year, 
for the most part in an identical format. An addi- 
tional thirty-eight companies state that they are “un- 
decided” about a 1954 bonus. But most of these indi- 
cate that it is “likely” or “probable.” In such cases, 
final decisions regarding the size of the bonus and 
employee eligibility await a directors’ or officers’ meet- 
ing to be held late in November or early in December. 

Only three companies that paid the bonus in 1953 
are dropping it in 1954, and two of these did so only 
to replace it with a formal profit-sharing plan. 

In addition to these 132 companies, thirty-two other 
companies that did not pay a Christmas bonus in 
1953 indicated that they had paid one sometime 
within the past ten years. In only twelve cases was 
the practice dropped completely, and in eight of these 
it had only been paid once or twice. In four cases it 
had been replaced by a profit-sharing program, and 
in one the money had been added to a revised pension 
program. 

In several instances, when the Christmas bonus 
was dropped or replaced by another form of bonus 
or profit-sharing plan, a token of the season such as 
a ham, a turkey, or some gift of set value (usually 
$5) is still given. In these cases too a certain stability 
of practice is maintained. Several companies have 
given the same gift over a period of years, and when 
one company which had been giving its turkey in a 
Christmas basket dispensed with the basket last year, 
it was careful to select a larger turkey to compensate 
for the difference. 

In a few instances, union interest in the Christmas 
bonus plan has apparently contributed to its demise. 
One company gave a bonus every year, with one ex- 
ception, up to 1950. The amount of the bonus varied 
anywhere from a week’s pay to 5% of the employee’s 
total annual wages. In 1950 the company was charged 
with an unfair labor practice for failure to bargain with 
the union over its Christmas bonus. The bonus is no 
more, but since 1950 an amount of additional compen- 
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sation, based on a percentage of total annual earnings 
and distributed twice during the year, has been nego- 
tiated every year. Another company had paid the 
bonus in past years but stated that it was “discon- 
tinued because of its precedent-setting aspects for 
collective bargaining.” 

Sometimes when the union objects, it cries, “pater- 
nalism.” One company stated: “A bonus plan .. . was 
in effect for ten years or more but it was bargained 
out of the picture. ... The bonus had amounted to 
12.5% of pay for several years. They condemned it as 
paternalism, and made it a major point in the union’s 
organization campaign.” Another said: “It-was cus- 
tomary until about five or six years ago. We quit it 
because of labor contracts; they objected to pater- 
nalism.” 

As a final indication of the survival abilities of the 
Christmas bonus, the survey revealed that of the 132 
companies, 108 had paid the bonus ten times within 
the past ten years. Only one company had paid it four 
times and only one had paid it as seldom as three 
times. 

A breakdown on the frequency of payment of the 
Christmas bonus in these 132 companies over the past 
ten years follows: 


No. of times paid No. of Cos 
TOM ANE he See eh oA an Mae Lande a stabs iat a fet 108 
Oriya te a OMe ere Ue condh tet ee eit ee Fa 8 
VAR tae a tranaieiat aah aehee Oke re Te aM arate) & 7 
1 ign PEN See OPEN A: EP Reon, CLUS Mev A PEAS at nd ee | MU 3 
Gi teonkis Ame tote ats et ie Pamir: eae = ak el an, 5 
ART Sass ier ie siaita GRA Eade A tac eeebaner mn cespopecds dace an 1 
Bera tert eel eha Rusic eet e ret Mead Skat als eceavenmea agkein apie 1 
INotanforma tion tenet ae oe cies Makes 4 


ELIGIBILITY 


Once a Christmas bonus is decided upon, not every- 
one in the company necessarily participates in its 
benefits. In this survey, for example, 40% of the com- 
panies pay the bonus to everyone on the payroll. In 
the remaining companies, one group or another— 
usually a relatively small segment of the total em- 
ployees—is excluded as ineligible. 

The largest group of ineligibles includes directors 
or officers or both (thirty-two companies). In addi- 
tion to these, five companies exclude only those direc- 
tors who are not actively employed in the organization. 
One company excludes only the two officers who are 
its principal shareholders. 

Salesmen tie with hourly employees as the next most 
frequently excluded group. In each case sixteen com- 
panies declare them ineligible. However, in some in- 
stances, salesmen are excluded because they partici- 
pate in a separate incentive bonus plan. 

On the other hand, one company gives its Christmas 
bonus only to salesmen and executives. 

As compared to the sixteen companies that declare 
hourly employees ineligible for the bonus, only four 
companies exclude their salaried workers. “Other” in- 


eligible employees are: hourly and salaried employees | 
receiving overtime compensation (one company), | 
union employees (two companies), and supervisors | 
(three companies) . Two companies draw the line on a 
salary basis. One does not pay the bonus to “most 
hourly and all salaried people getting over $500 a 
month,” and the other does not pay it to anyone get- | 
ting over $3,600 a year. ' 

A breakdown of the ineligible groups within the 132 | 
responding companies follows. (Some companies which | 
exclude several groups are represented in more than | 
one category.) | 


Ineligible Employees No. of Cos. 
NONE cise a Give talon Gra ee eee 53 
Director and/or officers ...........2..+.00+ 32 
Our yy Soe aatre c ean te oe ce eee ene 16 
Salaried i}i3200 7% AH Oe e Oat ee ee ee 4 
Salesmen tp, ijuvsiale. cata eo onnge es se ec Ra eee 16 
Oller ea es oN oy) a ete Ai 25 


The ninety-one companies who say they will pay a 
bonus in 1954 are maintaining the same categories of | 
ineligibles. 


Minimum Period of Service 

Along with the matter of ineligibility by employee 
group, there is also the factor of ineligibility as related 
to minimum periods of service. Fifty-four of the re- 
sponding companies (again about 40%) set no re- 
strictions. They pay the bonus regardless of how long 
the employee has served. Where a minimum period of 
service is required, one month is the most frequent 
stipulation (twenty-four companies). Fourteen com- 
panies require a year of service for the full bonus, but 
three of these give a proportionate share of the amount 
for lesser periods of service. 

Several companies set explicit dates as their service - 
requirement, such as, “continuous service from Sep- — 
tember 1 to December 1,” or “actively at work on De- — 
cember 4 and employed prior to September 16,” or 
“employee must have started on or before December 
15, and still be employed on December 22 of the cur- 
rent year.” The only restriction one company imposes 
is that its hourly employees must have been in the 
union for thirty days. ! 

A breakdown of the 132 Christmas bonus plans | 
according to minimum period of service follows: 


Minimum Period of Service No. of Cos. 
NONE 2 eae oeilols Ak See pee See 54 
DeMOnth) Wesdst ct lo ite SA ee eee eee 24 
Gsmmonths' 46) 2995 ow ah aoe tie + Cee ae ee 18 
Uy SBD iss Sinn de nial os tines everest Blavel ehe eae he ee 14 
Other—1 week to 3 months................... 17 | 
INocinformation. .:.12.. 2a «ieee ce eee 5 4 


THE FORMULA OF THE BONUS 


The patterns of the bonus vary extensively. No one 
of them is an exact duplication of another. This is 
some indication that the practice—both to amount and 
considerations of eligibility—is an intramural decision, — 
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Table 1: Formula Used for Christmas Bonuses 
in 132 Companies in 1953 


Formula No. of Cos. 
Total number of companies............--..0c cece eee 132 
BIRR UPORULOUTIY DOSS i eee Jews cists stink oyein 2 wibisieie aie 89* 

Ey SEELSTS Si ee 18 
EW CEKMMSAINEN Me yale bie cscs asiy ed ceded ae beens 7 
IM ONEUCSESAIAR YN Mc cieietidtiAcisany madloe debe kes « 5 
RO MILO TEC DEVAN Rg irc ayafaya/skecebics aiaidiorses bce, 6. ovayMohs die ove 4 
SHSM Ci RUE 2 10 
WEPTCERUIGOMOUSISN Sic Laisa nats cs celiac viele eds caaie sh oox* 
SUOPANDUAINSAIATY Ie..23 fs slopes! tia ditle sul doce. sedi ia a 4 
TEGPE GY SATE T WC Eo Sa TR oe 3 
Br CMADOUMMOBIANY alee tas Gere) Ap elses owes « 2 
IE SONTAG | SEN Ea 20 ee al or 2 
Otherw (allvdifferent) 37). 2ci.0f0. kek cece cae 21 
“SERGI TOG! CTIA i a oe I Es ae 86 
“AOS oer CMT) 5 9 5 REE Ie eens eR IS 6 
PLO MLOmeTOOreRe. eye: thie Le otetthele sce eel bol, 3 
POE LOM BROOME ES ee c,h ctinte sade PAN Mie ala Mudiielars Dave 3 
OthersMailiditterent)) (5) 85 gs: cane loavenea ded ess 24 
SCUDEEST IDS Soa 6 eS RS ES DEBE FO ee one g 
CEASE SS 565 o.2.cci chee ESSE Ieee ean en ere 5 
CONICS Soc 2) Sal a 3 
NE TPIT ee! 272 2b Slory a svn phd one hin tievwarsie« 1 
CEN C5 SESS 25d Pe eer Ar ee een 16 
Same formula for 1954 bonus .....................0005 89 


*In fifteen companies, employees with less than one year’s service 
receive proportionate amount. 
** In nineteen companies, employees with less than one year’s serv- 
ice receive proportionate amount. 


based on the resources and requirements of the in- 
dividual company. There is, apparently, no blanket 
formula that fits all companies, or even all companies 
within a certain industry. 

Although the bonus occurs more frequently in some 
industries than in others, there is no clear-cut pattern 
“ef payment or nonpayment according to the industrial 
breakdown of the 285 companies surveyed. Sixteen in- 
dustrial groups are represented—thirteen in manufac- 
turing and three in nonmanufacturing. In nine of the 
thirteen manufacturing groups, the ratio between the 
companies that pay a bonus and those that do not is 
fairly close. In the four remaining classifications, which 
includes a large “other” category, the pattern deviates 
radically. 

The “other” classification in nonmanufacturing shows 
companies about evenly split between those paying a 
‘Christmas bonus and those not paying. However, 
‘when it comes to banks, trusts and investment houses, 
‘sixteen out of the eighteen pay a bonus; while only 
‘one out of fifteen public utilities pays a bonus. The 
‘explanation here may lie in the fact that so many 
public utilities are holding companies and therefore are 
rigidly restricted in the manner of distributing any 
‘profits. 

Although the survey reveals no decided preference 
for any specific payment formula, 107 of the 132 
companies are about evenly divided among three gen- 
eral methods for determining the bonus: 


‘1. Thirty-nine companies pay their bonus on a 
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salary or hourly wage basis, such as “one week’s 
pay,” “two weeks’ pay,” or “forty hours’ pay.” Fif- 
teen of these companies pay a proportionate amount 
of the full bonus to employees who do not fulfill 
the service period required for the total bonus. For 
instance, a company gives one month’s salary after 
a year of service. For less than a year, 1/12 of the 
present monthly salary is multiplied by the number 
of months of service. 

2. Thirty-two companies pay their bonus on a per- 
centage basis, such as “6% of annual earnings” 
“59 of the first $5,000 base salary and 2% of all 
salary above $5,000.” Nineteen of these companies 
pay a proportionate amount of the bonus to those 
employees who fall short of the service requirement. 
In one case, the employee must have worked for the 
company ten years to get the maximum bonus. This 
formula provides “1% of annual salary for one 
year; 2% for two years, etc. up to 10% for ten years’ 
service.” 

3. Thirty-six companies pay set graduated sums 
based on various criteria. In one company, “$20 to 
$500 is paid, according to job classification.” Another 
pays “$10 to $100, according to length of service 
from one month to over twenty years.” 


In their almost infinite variety, the formulas of the 
bonus range from fairly simple to quite complex. A 
bank, for instance, sets no restrictions on eligibility or 
service requirements; it pays a flat four weeks’ salary 
to all. Even simpler is the plan of a paper products 
company that has no ineligibles, no minimum-service 
limitation, no formula. It states simply, “same pay- 
ment to all.” 


Table 2: Industrial Classifications of 285 Companies 
Surveyed for Their Christmas Bonus Practices 


No. of Cos. 
Industry Total Giving 
No. of Cos. Bonus 


285 (100%) 182 (46.3%) 


Manufacturing 

Chem. & allied prods........... 24 17 
Rleet: prodgiteiaieizer ns es wha ee ll 5 
Fabricated metal prods......... 25 14 
Food & beverages ............ 18 6 
MMTachinerynrae coterie ate eles =. = 50 28 
Office & household machines... . 9 4 
Paper, pulp & paper prods..... 17 10 

Primary metal prods.: 
TErTOUS a0. nes 6 4 
nonferrous ..... 9 5 
Printing & publishing .......... 9 2 
Stone, clay, glass, cement....... 9 4 
Textile & tex. prods............ 7 1 
Othergu! piss Weise Mike sh bes ie 47 9 

Motalh gicee epee ole stk 241 
Nonmanufacturing 
ble) Utilities: Memos eke se 15 1 
Banks, trusts, investment houses. 18 16 
Others yin te rts co ine 11 6 
otal err ats tere tas 44 
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Typical of the more complex graduated formula is 
that of an electrical products company: 


Formula Hourly Employees Salaried Employees 

Less than 90 days............ BLO eos gal eiactitea tte $10 

90 thru179 days ....... Lo hrs pays an oe 10% of 1 mos. pay 
180 days to 1 year....... 25 hrs. pay....... 15% of 1 mos. pay 
1 year to 2 years ....... Boars spay ser 20% of 1 mos. pay 
2 years to 8 years....... 45-“hrs: pay. .....'. 26% of 1 mos. pay 
83 years to 4 years....... 55 hrs. pay....... 32% of 1 mos. pay 
4 years to 5 years....... Gb) Hrs! \paVicene.as. 39% of 1 mos. pay 
Over 5 years............ Wow brs eipaV ene ker 45% of 1 mos. pay 


The bonus to hourly employees was calculated on the 
basis of the “personal hourly rate” in effect on Novem- 
ber 23, 1953, plus cost of living adjustments in effect 
on December 7, 1953. The bonus to salaried employees 
was calculated on the basis of the base salary in effect 
on December 1, 1953, plus cost of living adjustments 
in effect on December 1, 1953. 

Regardless of the basic formula followed, almost 
half of the 132 companies establish definite maximum 
and minimum figures for their bonus. Ten dollars, the 


most frequent minimum payment, occurs In seventeen 
companies. One hundred dollars is the most frequent 
maximum figure, although several go considerably 
higher. Three companies pay up to $300; two com- 
panies paid $500 in 1953, and one company allows as 
much as $5,000 for a special list of employees zankes 
on a merit basis. 

Of the ninety-one companies definitely paying a | 
bonus in 1954, eighty-nine are following the same 
formula they used in 1953. One exception is a retail 
food company that paid $20 to $500 in 1953 and is 
going to pay $20 to $125 this year. This does not mean | 
that the employees stand to lose, however, since the 
company states it is putting the difference between 
the $125 and the $500 into salary increases. The other 
exception is a company that paid %4 of a month’s 
salary last year and is paying 34 of a month’s salary 
in 1954. 


JoHun O’BrIEN 
Division of Personnel Administration 


“Let’s Talk About Our Business” 


Management and over 7,000 employees of the Baton 
Rouge Refinery of Esso Standard Oil Company re- 
cently got together and talked about their business. 
This was done at seventy-three meetings—each at- 
tended by a group of about a hundred employees, a 
discussion leader from upper-level management, and 
a member of top management. Each meeting was two 
hours long. For the first hour, the leader presented a 
prepared talk, and then the last hour was thrown 
open to discussion between the group and one of the 
top members of management. All employees had an 
opportunity to particpate. 

The objectives of this program were (1) to gain 
better understanding between management and em- 
ployees through two-way communication; (2) to 
tell the employees more about their company and its 
business; and (3) to provide a broader base for Esso’s 
communication and understanding with the general 
public through better informed employees. 

The prepared discussion began with a review of 
Baton Rouge Refinery’s forty-five years of progress, 
and went on to review how this progress has bene- 
fited the employees, the community of Baton Rouge, 
the general public, and the stockholders. Also, Esso’s 
present business position and the outlook for the fu- 
ture were covered in detail. 

During the question-and-answer period that fol- 
lowed the prepared talk, the employees were encour- 
aged to ask questions on any subject related to the 
business. Over a thousand questions were asked and 
answered during the program, and only a few con- 


cerned personal or small-group interests. Some repre-_ 
sentative questions were: 


e Will atomic energy affect the petroleum indus- 
try? | 

e How fast is the octane race developing among 
refineries? | 

e Is the retirement age going to be reduced to sixty | 
years of age? : 

e What is the possibility of three weeks’ vacation 
after ten years of service? 

e What is the basis for determining the value of 

ideas suggested under the coin-your-ideas plan? 

Why is the operator rate more than that of a 

first-class mechanic? 

Why can’t we increase our group insurance? 

Has the start-up of foreign refineries affected our 

operations? 

e Why can’t we market nationwide under the Esso 
sign? 

e Does the company plan to continue training pro- 
grams? : 

Are we going to build a fluid coker unit at Baton 

Rouge? 


The management of Baton Rouge Refinery feels. 
that the time and effort expended on the information - 
program for its employees were extremely worthwhile. 
Management and employees communicated with each | 
other about their mutual interests—how the company 
and the employees are doing and what might be ex- 
pected in the future. 
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Company Group Insurance—Who Pays the Bill? 


With the substantial increase in company group insurance, 
the question of financing takes on added importance 


A PERENNIAL TOPIC of discussion in this era 
A of “fringe benefits” is, who should pay for the 
immediate cost of such employee welfare benefits as 
group insurance and pensions? The arguments mar- 
shalled by advocates of noncontributory insurance 
programs might be summed up by the recommenda- 
tions of the fact-finding board in the 1949 steel strike. 

The basic tenet behind the board’s stamp of ap- 
proval on noncontributory insurance plans was the 
concept that “human machines need the same kind 
of treatment for depreciation and disability that the 
other machines are getting. Earnings are being used 
for rebuilding, replacing and for maintaining the effi- 
ciency of plant; a part of these earnings should be 
used to take care of wear and tear and maintenance 
of the human machines in the industry—the workers.” 

As supporting arguments, the board pointed out 
that: (1) noncontributory plans cover all workers in 
the plant instead of making the individual employee, 
subject to individual temptation, elect to remain out 
of the plan in order to prevent a cut in take-home pay; 
(2) take-home pay is not reduced; (3) more insur- 
ance can be bought per dollar under the noncontribu- 
tory plan. Employers can deduct their contributions 
before taxes; employees, on the other hand, must 
make their contribution from income after taxes are 
deducted. 

A number of arguments in favor of contributory 
insurance plans have also been presented. If both 
employer and employee contribute, more adequate 
benefits can be purchased. An ambitious noncontribu- 
tory plan may have to be abandoned when business 
is bad, but if employees share the cost, the employer 
may be better able to carry his portion in a depression 
as well as in times of prosperity. Employees will bet- 
ter understand the nature and costs of benefits, and 
will realize that if further liberalization of benefits 
is sought additional employee contributions will be 
needed. And, finally, employees will be more appre- 
ciative of insurance benefits which they help pay for. 


TREND IN FINANCING BENEFITS 


During World War II, noncontributory group in- 
surance plans for employees were quite popular. For 
example, 48% of 189 group insurance plans studied 
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by Tue Conrerence Boarp in 1945 were financed 
solely by the company.! A similar survey of 261 com- 
panies in 1949 (prior to the steel strike) indicated 
that only 20% of the firms had noncontributory in- 
surance programs.” Data in the current study of 1954 
practices seem to indicate that the pendulum is swing- 
ing back to noncontributory plans; approximately 
40% of the benefits for employees in this study are 
paid for by the company alone. Of course, part of the 
differences noted in these three studies may be due to 
differences in the sample of firms. 


PREVALENCE OF GROUP BENEFITS, 1954 


Information from 438 companies with hourly paid 
employees and 446 companies with nonexempt sal- 
aried employees provides a current picture of the 
methods used to finance the most important types of 
group insurance benefits. Approximately 90% of 
these companies are in manufacturing—half produce 
durable goods and half nondurable goods. In terms 
of size, 15% have fewer than 250 employees, 40% 
employ 250 to 1,000 workers, 37% employ 1,000 to 
5,000, and 8% have more than 5,000 workers. Data 
were collected in January, 1954. 


For Employees 


As Chart 1 indicates, the vast majority of the plans 
in the reporting companies provide the employee 
with hospitalization benefits (98%), surgical care 
(94%), life insurance (90%), and accident and sick- 
ness insurance (85%). The majority also provide 
maternity benefits for female employees (72%) , acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insurance (61%), 
and in-hospital medical care (51%).* Only three 
types of group benefits are covered by less than half 
of the reporting companies: comprehensive medical 


*“Company Group Insurance Plans,” Studies in Personnel Pol- 
icy, No. 70, 1945. 

?“Company Group Insurance Plans,” Studies in Personnel Pol- 
icy, No. 112, 1951. 

* Some companies had no hourly employees; some no salaried 
employees—therefore the minor difference in the number of firms. 

*In-hospital medical insurance pays for the doctor’s attendance 
only while the employee is hospitalized (except for payments in 
connection with pregnancy or surgery). Comprehensive medical 
insurance pays doctor’s fees for office and home calls as well as 
for calls while the employee is in the hospital. 
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Chart 1: Prevalence of Group Benefits ' 


PER CENT OF FIRMS WITH BENEFITS coo % = 438 FIRMS) 
FOR EMPLOYEES See 
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GNCLUDING BLUE CROSS) 
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GNCLUDING BLUE SHIELD) Le 
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ACCIDENT AND 
SICKNESS 


MATERNITY 


IN - HOSPITAL Dd oe 


MEDICAL 


"> osueuseement (//MMM@L@@a®"* 


4 37% 


MEDICAL 


COMPREHENSIVE 23% . 


Footnotes for Chart 2 


* Data shown are for hourly employees. Percentages for salaried em- | | 
Dloyees and their dependents differ by no more than 5% with the excep- | 
tions noted by footnotes. 

r ae dependents of salaried employees, percentages are 77%, 23% 
and 0. . 

* For salaried employees, percentages are 41%, 22% and 37%; for de- 
pendents, 43%, 21% and 36%. 

* For salaried employees, percentages are 40%, 29% and 31%. 


{ 
for accident and sickness benefits for employees; 10% fewer firms cover if 
salaried than hourly employees. Prices 
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Chart 2: Who Pays for Group Benefits ' 
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care (23%), polio insurance (20%) and catastrophe 
insurance (4%).1 One reason for the relative scarcity 
of these last three types of benefits is their very re- 
cent arrival on the group insurance scene. Polio and 
catastrophe group imsurance were found in only a 
few firms as recently as five years ago.* The growth 
of comprehensive medical insurance has been stunted, 
compared to that of in-hospital care, because of its 
relatively high cost. 

In general, group benefits for employees are equally 
widespread among hourly and salaried employees 
(see Chart 1). 


For Dependents 


Most companies which provide a given benefit to 
their employees also extend the benefit to the em- 
ployees’ dependents. One notable exception to this 
rule is life insurance, which only recently has been 
extended to dependents; only 5% of the companies 
with group life imsurance for their employees also 
cover dependents as well. About half of the companies 
with comprehensive medical care and catastrophe 
coverage for employees also cover dependents. About 
three-fourths of the in-hospital medical and maternity 
benefits for employees also apply to dependents and 
about 90% of companies with hospitalization, surgi- 
eal and polio insurance for employees extend this 
coverage to dependents.* 


WHO PAYS FOR GROUP BENEFITS? 


About half of the benefit plans for employees are 
paid for by joimt employer-employee contributions. 
About 42% of the plans providing comprehensive 
medical benefits are jointly financed while 56% of the 
plans providing life insurance are financed jointly. 
Plans providing various other benefits fall within 
this range (see Chart 2). 

Employers shoulder the entire cost in about 40% 
of the employee benefit plans. Here the breakdown 
shows a range of from 29% for polio benefits up to 
449, for accidental death and dismemberment plans. 

Only about 10% of the benefit plans are paid for 
entirely by the employee, although nearly one-quarter 
of polio insurance plans and 15% to 20% of the hos- 
pitalization, surgical and comprehensive medical care 
plans are financed in this way. 

In general, group benefits for salaried employees 
are paid for in the same way as benefits for hourly 
employees (see Chart 2). 


? Catastrophe imsurance, or major medical expense insurance, is 
designed to help the employee finance expenses of serious or pro- 
longed illness which may run into thousands of dollars. See “Catas- 
trophe Insurance for Major Medical Expenses,” Management 
Record, October, 1958, p. 358. 

*“Group Insurance for Employees and their Dependents, 1945- 
19538,” Management Record, August, 1954, pp. 297-299. 

* Accident and sickness insurance and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance coverage have never been given to depend- 
ents of employees. 


For Dependents 


About half of the benefit plans that cover depend- 
ents are paid for jointly by the company and the 
employee, as is the case with benefits for employees. 

However, a larger proportion of the plans cover- 
ing dependents are paid for solely by the employee. — 
For example, 35% to 45% of the surgical, hospitaliza- — 
tion, comprehensive medical and polio insurance 
plans for dependents are paid by the employee alone; 
only 15% to 25% of these benefit plans for the 
employee are financed-solely by the employee. 

In general, group benefits for dependents of sal- 
aried employees in the cooperating companies are © 
paid for in the same way as benefits for dependents 
of hourly employees (see Chart 2). 


Haruanp Fox 
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New Time Clock System Proves Its Value 


A new time clock number system for factory em- — 
ployees of one of the automobile companies is result- 
ing in increased efficiency in keeping pay roll and em- 
ployment records. Under the new system, developed 
by the office methods and equipment division and 
other related departments, permanent clock numbers 
are assigned to employees regardless of change in their 
job assignments and department locations, or sever- — 
ance from the company. Prior to the new system, the — 
only means for permanent identification of employ- 
ees for record purposes was the use of cumbersome 
nine-digit Social Security numbers. 

The new clock number is sealed in a tamper-proof — 
portion of the employee’s identification badge. The | 
department designation is shown in a removable part — 
of the badge which has a color code to identify the — ; 
plant area and the building in which the employee © 
works. 

When new clock numbers were assigned, employees ~ 
with the most seniority were given the low numbers. 
Clock numbers issued to new employees are in nu- — 
merical sequence according to hiring dates. 

The increased efficiency in record keeping is 
achieved through elimination of several records which — 
have been maintained for cross-referencing employees 
by name, clock number, Social Security number and 
a union account number used to report dues deduc- 
tions. 

Simplification of industrial relations records for al- 
locating rotating departmental clock numbers and 
personal history records is another advantage. Less 
revision of badges is now required when employees 
are transferred to new departments. 
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Strike Authorization Procedures 


In most large unions, both local and national authorization of a strike are 


required, and this in turn often makes for two levels of bargaining 


TRIKES, according to most labor leaders, are 
often the easiest things in the world to start, the 
hardest to stop. And strikes once started, they say, 
are a union’s most expensive single activity. Old-line, 
experienced trade unionists point out that too many 
strikes quickly bankrupt a union. Therefore, in writ- 
ing their unions’ constitutions they deliberately estab- 
lish procedures that make it hard, rather than easy, to 
call a strike. 

Union constitutions, in most cases, are written so as 
to require a two-stage strike authorization—first at 
the local union level, then at the level of the inter- 
national union. This practice is almost universal. Of 
the 101 union constitutions whose strike authorization 
procedures were recently analyzed by Tue Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp, ninety-seven require that, in addition to 
the local union authorization, the international presi- 
dent or executive board must also authorize a strike 
before it can be called.? The penalty for failure to se- 
cure such authorization is high: no financial support 

_ for the strike by the international union. 

This penalty is spelled out in practically all consti- 
tutions which require international union approval. 
The CIO Automobile Workers constitution, for exam- 
ple, states: 


“Any local union engaging in a strike which is called in 
violation of this constitution and without authorization 
of the international president and/or the international 
executive board shall have no claim for financial or or- 
ganization assistance from the international union. .. .” 


Since most local union treasuries contain a very 
limited amount of money, a denial of strike funds by 
the international union usually means that the local 
is unable to finance a successful strike. Thus by with- 
holding funds from unauthorized strikes, the interna- 
tional union leaders are able to exercise a checkrein 


* International union as used in this article refers to those unions 
with headquarters in the United States that take in members in 
Canada and, in some cases, Mexico. Most of the larger unions in the 
country have so-called international jurisdiction. 

2¥For the Board’s analysis of strike authorization provisions of 
136 national and international union constitutions covering a 
claimed membership of 15,270,070 workers, see “Unions’ Strike Vote 
Provisions,” Management Record, May, 1954, p. 186. 
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on what, in their experience, has proved to be the 
excessive pro-strike leanings of local union leaders. 


EFFECT ON BARGAINING 


This two-stage strike authorization procedure has a 
very practical effect on bargaining. In the first stage, 
the local’s membership, in most cases, votes to author- 
ize a strike at nearly the same time that the local 
union formulates the demands to be presented to man- 
agement. This may be done by secret ballot or by open 
vote in a union meeting. In either case, the results are 
much the same. The vote to strike is often overwhelm- 
ing because, in effect, the union members are voting on 
whether they want a raise. If they don’t vote to 
authorize a strike, they figure they will never get any- 
thing in the subsequent bargaining. 

Local strike authorization is thus an accomplished 
fact before any real bargaining is begun. The local 
union leaders feel that they must have this strike 
authorization in their pockets when they walk into 
their first bargaining session. Otherwise, they say, 
they are like the boxer who walks into the ring with 
his hands tied behind his back. 

However, local union leaders, as a general rule, do 
not walk into negotiations with a strike authorization 
from the national union in their pockets. And so for 
that reason they are powerless, in and of themselves, 
to order an authorized strike. 

If no agreement between employer and local union 
can be secured and an impasse has developed in the 
bargaining, the next step, under the strike provisions 
of most union constitutions, is to call in the union’s 
international representative. He starts bargaining 
where the local union committee left off. As an ex- 
perienced bargainer, he quickly eliminates the non- 
essentials and brings bargaining down to a few key 
issues. 

On these “blue chip” matters he implies that he is 
ready to strike. And, as the personal representative 
of the union’s president, or as a representative of the 
executive board, he generally has the power to get 
international union approval of a strike in short 
order. His main job, however, is to avoid strikes. A 
strike-happy international union representative would 
soon empty his union’s treasury. 
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Where past experience indicates that the interna- 
tional representative will invariably be called in, many 
company negotiators make certain that they make few 
“concessions” until he is actually on the scene. In that 
way, they can go through the ritual of making last- 
minute concessions to head off a strike. And the inter- 
national representative, in turn, can report a “vic- 
tory” to his home office in preventing a strike. 

The experience of management and labor leaders 
has been that there is a direct correlation between 
collective bargaining procedure and a union’s strike 
authorization procedure. The constitutions of thirteen 
of the nation’s largest unions in manufacturing, com- 
munications, transportation and heavy industry were 
analyzed in detail as to what provisions, if any, they 
had regarding strike authorizations. These thirteen 
unions claim a total of 7,277,588 members, which is 
approximately half of the entire union membership 
in the United States. All the organizations whose con- 
stitutions are quoted have 200,000 or more members, 
though not every union of this size has been included 
in the analysis. 

National union approval of local union strikes by 
either the national president or the national executive 
board is specifically required by ten of the thirteen 
unions. —Two unions (the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, CIO, and the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, ind.) have no provision governing strike authori- 
zation in their constitutions. One union, the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, CIO, allows its 
locals to declare strikes without the approval of the 
central organization. However, the constitution states 
that “No strikes shall be called by any local without 
the president or his representative having made an 
effort to adjust the dispute.” In other words, the 
president does not have power to veto strikes but a 
representative of the central organization does have 
the right to participate in the bargaining before the 
strike may be called. 

The United Mine Workers’ constitution allows local 
organizations (districts) a very limited power to de- 
clare strikes. As can be seen from the section of the 
UMW constitution quoted (page 455), strictly local 
strikes, entirely within the jurisdiction of the district 
organization, may be declared on the authority of 
the local] district only when the local district will bear 
the entire cost of the strike. When local district strikes 
are to be financed by the central organization, the 
UMW constitution provides that the strikes must be 
sanctioned by the international union executive 
board. 


President Sanctions Strikes 


Of the ten constitutions that specifically require 
national union approval of strikes, five grant veto 
power on strikes to the national union president. These 
unions are the Electrical Workers, AFL; Steelworkers, 


CIO; Textile Workers, CIO; Railway Clerks, AFL, |) 
and the Teamsters, AFL. a 

The AFL Electrical Workers’ provision is typical | 
of this group: “No local union shall cause or allow a | 
stoppage of work in any controversy of a general 
nature before obtaining consent of the international 
president.” 


Executive Board Has Final Power i 

Three unions (United Automobile Workers, CIO; | 
Communications Workers, CIO, and the International | 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, AFL) have constitutions | 
which grant power to the executive board of the cen- | 


tral organization to approve or disapprove local union } 


strikes. The ILGWU constitutional provision, for ex- 


ample, reads: “The general executive board may veto | 


any proposed strike and such veto shall be binding 
and conclusive.” 

The constitution of the AFL Machinists provides 
that either the international president or the executive | 
board of the central organization shall have the power | 
to veto strikes. The IAM’s constitution requires that 
the executive board vote approval of strikes, but it 
then states that “No strike shall be declared by any | 
local lodge or the members thereof without first ob- |} 


taining the consent of the international president or | 


the executive council.” 


Local Union Authorization 


The local union strike authorization of eight of 
the thirteen largest unions involves some kind of | 
membership vote. This vote may be by secret ballot, | 
by open vote in a union meeting, or by mailed ballot, | 
secret or otherwise. As previously noted, this local | 


union strike authorization most often occurs before | 


approval of the central office is asked. The remaining 3 
five large unions in this analysis have constitutions 
that do not require a membership vote of any kind AI 
to authorize strikes. 

A secret ballot vote for strike authorization is re- 
quired by the constitutions of four of the unions in — 
the 200,000-or-more-members category. These unions | 
are: the CIO Automobile Workers, the CIO Communi- — 
cations Workers, the AFL Machinists, and AFL © 
Teamsters. Membership of these unions is estimated ~ 
to total 3,183,805. 

Two large unions have constitutions that specify a — 
strike vote but do not specifically call for a secret bal- 
lot. These unions are the United Mine Workers, ind., — 
with a claimed membership of 600,000, and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, AFL, with 


300,000 claimed members. The constitutions of these 


unions refer to their methods of voting simply as — 
“referendums.” 

Five of the unions, with a total claimed membership 
of 2,601,970, have constitutions that do not definitely 
require a membership vote of any kind. These unions 
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| are the CIO Electrical Workers, the AFL Electrical 
Workers, the AFL Ladies’ Garment Workers, the CIO 
Steelworkers and the CIO Textile Workers. 

Some of these national unions, however, allow their 
| locals to initiate strike action in any manner they 
_ choose. In that case, strike authorization procedures 
are controlled by the local’s own constitution and by- 


laws, which may or may not require a vote by secret 
ballot. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


The exact provisions of these union constitutions 
governing strike authorization procedure are given be- 
low. In some cases, strike authorization procedures 
are not fully described in the union constitution. In 
these instances, supplementary information was re- 
quested from the unions and is quoted along with 
material from the constitution itself. 


United Automobile Workers, CIO 


The UAW-CIO constitution requires a three-step 
strike authorization procedure: 


1. A secret-ballot membership vote authorizing 
the strike is required at the local union level before 
permission to strike is asked of the central organi- 
zation; 

2. Failing settlement on the local level, the UAW 
regional director or his representative is called in; 


3. If he cannot reach a settlement with manage- 
ment, he sends his recommendations to the inter- 
national union whose executive board votes ap- 
proval or disapproval of the strike. 


In case of an emergency, however, the UAW-CIO 
constitution gives the national president the power 
to initiate strike action. These strike authorization 
provisions read as follows: 


“Whenever any difficulty arises within the jurisdiction 
of any local union within the shop involved, between its 
members and any employer or employers, growing out of 
reduction in wages, lengthening of hours of labor, or other 
grievances incident to the conditions of employment, or 
whenever any local union desires to secure for its members 
an increase in wages, a shorter workday or other changes 
in the conditions of employment, the local union involved 
shall call a meeting of all members to decide whether the 
proposed changes shall be accepted or rejected. The major- 
ity vote of those present and voting on the question shall 
decide. If, as a result of this decision, a strike vote is 
decided upon, the local union executive board shall notify 
all members, and it shall require a two-thirds vote by 
secret ballot of those voting to declare a strike. Only mem- 
bers in good standing shall be entitled to vote on the 
question of declaring a strike. If the local union involved 
is unable to reach an agreement with the employer with- 
out strike action, the recording secretary of the local union 
shall prepare a full statement of the matters in controversy 
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and forward the same to the regional director and inter- 
national president. The regional director or his assigned 
representative in conjunction with the local union com- 
mittee shall attempt to effect a settlement. Upon failure 
to effect a settlement he shall send the international presi- 
dent his recommendation of approval or disapproval of a 
strike. Upon receipt of the statement of matters in con- 
troversy from the regional director, the international presi- 
dent shall prepare and forward a copy thereof to each 
member of the international executive board together with 
a request for their vote upon the question of approving a 
strike of those involved to enforce their decision in rela- 
tion thereto. Upon receipt of the vote of the members of 
the international executive board, the international presi- 
dent shall forthwith notify in writing the regional director 
and the local union of the decision of the international 
executive board. 

“Tn case of an emergency, where delay would seriously 
jeopardize the welfare of those involved, the international 
president, after consultation with the other international 
officer, may approve a strike pending the submission to, 
and securing the approval of, the international executive 
board, providing such authorization will be in writing. 

“Neither the international union nor any local union, 
nor any subordinate body of the international union, nor 
any officer, member, representative or agent of the inter- 
national union, local union or subordinate body shall have 
the power or authority to instigate, call, lead or engage in 
any strike or work stoppage, or to induce or encourage 
employees of any employer to engage in a strike or a con- 
certed refusal in the course of their employment to use, 
manufacture, process, transport or otherwise handle or 
work on any goods, articles, materials, or commodities, or 
to perform any services, except as authorized by the inter- 
national executive board or the international president in 
conformity with the provisions of this constitution. Such 
power and authority resides exclusively in the interna- 
tional executive board and the international president and 
may be exercised only by collective action of the interna- 
tional executive board as provided in section two of this 
article [quoted above] or by emergency action of the 
international president as provided in section three of this 
article [quoted above]. 

“Any local union engaging in a strike which is called 
in violation of this constitution and without authoriza- 
tion of the international president and/or the interna- 
tional executive board shall have no claim for financial or 
organizational assistance from the international union or 
any affiliated local union. 

“The international president, with the approval of the 
international executive board, shall be empowered to re- 
voke the charter of any local union engaging in such un- 
authorized strike action, thereby annulling all privileges, 
powers and rights of such local union under this con- 
stitution. 

“In case of great emergency, when the existence of 
the international union is involved, together with the 
economic and social standing of our membership, the in- 
ternational president and the international executive board 
shall have authority to declare a general strike within the 


(Continued on page 458) 


A Small Company’s Health Program 


The per capita cost for a comprehensive medical program may be high 
in a small company, but Weber Engineered Products believes 
the benefits gained are well worth the price 


ACH YEAR American industry spends large sums 

of money to provide health services for its work 
force. From this investment, many benefits come to 
both the employer and the employed. Yet, despite 
the tremendous financial outlay for these health serv- 
ices, much of the working population does not share 
in the benefits. 

It is primarily those workers employed in large and 
medium-sized companies who have been benefiting 
from the preventive medical programs that industry 
provides. But more than 40% of the working people 
are in companies having less than 100 employees. 
And in companies of this size it is not usual to find 
comprehensive medical plans. Even companies having 
up to 500 employees (with a total of more than half 
of the working population) may have very poorly 
developed industrial medical services.1 For companies 
in this size range find that the per capita cost of a 
comprehensive medical program tends to run higher 
than it does for larger companies. They therefore 
hesitate to assume the additional expense of such a 
program, and are apt to limit themselves to providing 
first aid treatment. 

But there are exceptions to this, and an outstand- 
ing one is the Weber Engineered Products, Inc., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This corporation, with an average 
of 150 employees, within a relatively short time has 
developed a medical program that has been labeled 
“outstanding.” Even now the company is considering 
the expansion of these services. Weber believes the 
benefits that both management and the employees 
derive from the program fully compensate for its extra 
cost. 

Some of these mentioned by the company president 
are: 

e More expeditious and competent handling of 
on-the-job injuries and illnesses. A reduced accident 
rate, resulting in reduced lost time on the part of 
the workers. 


1The Office of Business Economics of the Department of Com- 
merce, using data derived primarily from the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance, estimates that about 56% of the American workers are in firms 
of one to 500 employees and approximately 40% are in companies 
with less than 100 workers. See “Size Characteristics of the Business 
Population,” Survey of Current Business, May, 1954. 


e An accurate record system, which is helpful in | 
the matter of compensation claims. 

e Better selection of candidates for jobs through — 
preemployment medical appraisals and matching of | 
physical capabilities of applicants to actual job | 
demands. 

e Improved relations between management and — 
workers as a result of the latter realizing that man- 
agement has a sincere interest in their welfare. 

e Better adjustment of workers whose emotional 
problems are eased through the help and counsel — 
of the medical staff. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROGRAM 


Weber Engineered Products was incorporated in — 
December, 1952. The company manufactures garden — 
tractors, power mowers, and other lines of metal prod- — 
ucts. Prior to 1952, the company’s physical facilities — 
and the majority of the personnel had been the Chore- — 
master Division of the Lodge and Shipley Company 
of Cincinnati. The tractors and power mowers were the 
only products made at that time. 

Soon after its incorporation, the new company estab- 
lished a medical department. And after seeking the 
advice of the Bureau of Industrial Health of Cincin 
nati, an effective plant safety program was added to — 
the medical services. i 

The following statement of medical policy was” 
drawn up by the company’s management in setting 
objectives for its program. 


“The objective of the Weber Engineered Products, 
Inc. is to provide for our employees a work environ- 
ment that is as safe and as pleasant as possible, and — 
to make available to them certain techniques of — 
modern preventive medicine that are of proven — 
value.” : 


To implement this policy, the company has estab- 
lished the following in-plant medical program: 


1. Preplacement medical examinations of new 
employees, including blood serology, urinalysis and — 
chest X rays. | 

2. Periodic medical examinations of all employees 
on a voluntary basis. 

8. Emergency care of injuries and illnesses that 
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may occur during working hours, and follow-up 
care of conditions related to occupation as required 
by statute. 

4. Attention to sanitation, industrial hygiene and 
safety precautions in the plant. 

5. Maintenance of adequate and confidential 
medical records. 


THE MEDICAL STAFF 


The staff that administers this program includes a 
part-time doctor and a full-time nurse. A competent 
consulting staff is also available. The doctor spends 
four hours each week (two visits of two hours’ dura- 
tion) at the plant. In addition, he is available at any 
time for emergency treatment of injuries or illnesses 
that occur on the plant premises. 

The doctor is the direct supervisor of the medical 
unit. He reports to the vice-president who, in turn, is 
directly responsible to the company president. The 
physician is recognized as part of management insofar 
as being notified about company policies and opera- 
tions. He regularly attends the bimonthly foremen’s 
and supervisors’ dinner, which is management’s prim- 
ary means of conveying information to the supervisory 
group. 

It is unusual for a company of this size to employ 
a full-time nurse.t On-the-job injuries and illnesses and 
assistance at preplacement and periodic examinations 
are not frequent enough to keep a nurse busy forty 
hours a week. However, Weber Engineered Products, 
Inc. wants nursing service to be available at all times. 
Therefore, to justify the cost of her services when 


_ she is not busy with medical work, the nurse is given 


other duties, including all clerical work connected 
with the department. These clerical services, the com- 
pany says, not only justify employment of a full-time 
nurse but also insure keeping the medical records 
confidential. 2 


PHYSICAL SETUP OF MEDICAL UNIT 


The medical department is located on the first floor 
of the plant and leads off from the general office and 
personnel department. It is adjacent to the production 
area and is approximately 200 feet from the major 
operating zone. The department is also located near 
an exit of the building. This facilitates removal of ill 
or injured employees when a company car or private 
ambulance is needed. Also it means that these em- 
ployees can leave the building without passing the 
other workers, who might be adversely affected or 


distracted. Convenient access to the outside entrance 


is also a help to employees who come to the medical 
department for a change of bandages and dressings 


before they have returned to work. 


1How some smaller companies use part-time nursing service is 
described in “Cooperative Medical Programs,” Studies in Personnel 


- Policy, No. 184. 
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The medical department is 17 feet by 12% feet, a 
size considered adequate to serve the needs of a com- 
pany of this size and type. The area is subdivided 
into three sections by means of opaque curtains 
mounted on horizontal bars from a height of seven 
feet. This subdivision of the space insures privacy for 
the patient on the rare occasions when more than one 
or two employees are in the medical department at 
the same time. 

One of the three subdivisions serves as an office 
area. The nurse’s desk is located there along with a 
drug and supply storage cabinet and record files, all 
of which have locks. Another section, equipped with 
a chair, table and first-aid supplies, serves as a small 
treatment area. The third subdivision, eight feet 
square, is used as a private consulting room during 
the hours that the physician is in the plant. When 
desired, the curtains may be drawn to the walls and 
the entire area used as a single unit. 

This medical department has the following equip- 
ment: an examining table, treatment chair, two treat- 
ment tables, infrared lamp, simple surgical instruments, 
hot soak basin, simple laboratory reagents, clinical 
scales for weighing patients, stereoscopic visual testing 
instrument, basic examining instruments (blood pres- 
sure apparatus, ophthalmoscope, stethoscope, reflex 
hammer, etc.), an electric water cooler with small 
refrigerator for the storage of biologicals, an instru- 
ment sterilizer, a stretcher, filing and storage cabinets 
and basic drugs and dressings. 

For the eighteen workers employed on a second 
shift—beginning at 4:30 p.m. and ending at 1 a.m.— 
the nurse has prepared a first-aid kit to be used while 
she is off duty. The foreman of the night shift, who 
has been trained in first-aid procedures, is in charge 
in her absence. In case of emergency, he may call the 
plant physician directly. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


Preplacement examinations are given to all job 
applicants, from unskilled workers to those in super- 
visory positions. The thorough medical history in- 
cludes occupational and military data (for purposes 
of uncovering past hazards to health and as an index 
to emotional stability). A complete physical examina- 
tion is given including visual screening, a blood serol- 
ogy test, urinalysis and chest X ray. 

Annual periodic examinations are available to all 
employees who desire them, and a high percentage of 
both executive and nonexecutive employees take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. Compulsory annual ex- 
aminations are scheduled for vehicle operators. 

All of the physical examinations are performed in 
the plant’s medical department by the plant physician. 
It is felt that this physician, who visits the plant 
regularly, is most familiar with the jobs, their physical 
and mental demands, the potential environmental 
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hazards and influences, and the intracompany rela- 
tionships that affect the individual workers. 

The nurse assists in these examinations by recording 
the basic history of the patient. The physician checks 
the recorded data by performing certain tests and by 
collecting specimens for laboratory analysis. 

At present, job descriptions, which include the 
physical demands of the occupation, are under review. 
In the meantime, selective placement (insofar as 
physical capacity is concerned) is made by the plant 
physician on the basis of his familiarity with each 
job. When necessary, the doctor can make a spot 
inspection or confer with the shop superintendent and 
the foreman concerned. Since the work force is small 
and turnover relatively low, this has been found to 
be a useful working arrangement. However, a more 
detailed analysis of the physical demands for each 
job is being considered. This would allow these data 
to be matched with a corresponding set of physical 
capability data which the examining physician would 
record for each job applicant. 

In addition to the regular schedule of physical 
examinations and the care of on-the-job illnesses and 
injuries,! various other projects are included in this 
company’s preventive health program. These are 
health education, counseling, an industrial hygiene 
program, and a safety program. 


The Safety Program 


The need for a plant safety program was recognized 
almost as soon as the medical department was estab- 
lished. In the words of the plant physician, it was felt 
that “in order to reach the full potential of an effective 
health program primarily oriented toward the preven- 
tion of disability in the employee group,” it was 
necessary to have a workable plant safety organiza- 
tion. Accordingly, a plant safety director was ap- 
pointed and a joint management-labor safety-health 
committee was formed. A safety policy statement was 
drawn up, a system of recording accidents was intro- 
duced, and an education program for safety instituted. 
The plant physician is an adviser to this committee, 
which has monthly meetings, with the nurse acting 
as recording secretary. 

In covering environmental job hazards, one of the 
aims of the program is to provide adequate eye pro- 
tection for every employee. Where safety glasses are 
needed, those employees requiring prescription lenses 
can be easily identified, as the general physical that 
the employee receives on induction includes a visual 
examination. 

Closely related to the safety program is the im- 
munization of all employees against tetanus. Tetanus 
toxoid injections are given with each physical examina- 


In accordance with principles of industrial medical programs, 
employees are referred to their own doctors for nonoccupational 
illness. 


tion, and already more than 65% of the employees | 
have completed the immunization series. Since cases |} 
of dreaded lockjaw are still reported each year in this } 
country as a result of both industrial and off-the-job } 
injuries, this is considered to be a valuable though 
inexpensive service. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Periodic plant inspection of sanitary conditions is 
routine practice for the plant physician. The major 
hygiene problem is that encountered in all machine 
shops where cutting oils and solvents are used in the 
course of machining operations. Some spray painting 
is also done—another process that calls for personal 
protective measures. Although no highly toxic sub- 
stances are encountered in the course of normal opera- 


tions, as an added precaution the medical department |} 


consults regularly with the Bureau of Industrial 
Health of the Cincinnati Health Department. 


Health Education and Counseling 


The greatest emphasis in the area of health educa- 
tion is placed upon personal counsel by the physician 
and the nurse. Since these two persons get to know | 
each employee individually and have frequent contact 
with the workers, the opportunity for them to give 
advice on health at an appropriate time is great. The 
plant physician points out that “during the course | 
of a physical examination, or the treatment of a minor | 
injury, or in answer to a direct inquiry or an observa- | 
tion of some unhygienic practice, excellent opportuni- 
ties are presented for health education.” The usual 
media of posters, reading-rack pamphlets and the plant 
newsletter are also utilized. 

Attention to emotional problems through a program 
of mental hygiene has been incorporated into the 
medical department’s work. The medical staff is par- 
ticipating in a community industrial psychiatry con- / 


ference sponsored by the Department of Industrial } 


Health and Psychiatry of the University of Cincin- 
nati College of Medicine. Help on how to handle the 
emotional difficulties of employees is given to medical 
directors and personnel managers at these conferences. 


Records 


As already pointed out, the nurse keeps all records. | 
These include medical, accident, compensation and | 
some absentee records. From the general daily record 
sheet, all minor items are posted under the individual | 
employee’s folders so that a running record, including | 


each visit to the medical department, is maintained 7} 


for every worker. Significant illnesses are recorded at 
once in the patient’s folder if he is examined by the © 
doctor or nurse. Form No. 1 shows the running treat- _ 
ment record for each employee. Form 2 is used to © 
give management a monthly and annual report on 
medical department activities. } 
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Form No. 3 


WEBER ENGTNEERED PRODUCTS, INC. 
CHOREMASTER DIVISION 


Industrial Disposition 
Accident A 
Occu't'l Dis. OD 
Non-Industriel 
Accident AN 
Tlness s NAME. CLOCK NO. 


Form No. 2 


REPORT OF MEDICAL DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


LOCATION__ — PERIOD. FROM TO, 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 


DISABILITY NON-DISABILITY 
New Cases This Month 


NUMBER PERSONS EXAMINED OR TREATED VISITS 
Industrial Injuries, First Aid 
Industrial Injuries, Retreatments. 
Non-Industrial Injuries. 
Miscellaneous Medical, 
Pre-Placement Physical Examinations 
Periodic Physical Examinations 


TOTAL 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
Immunizations (Total Number Injections) 


Clinical Laboratory Tests. 
Blood Drawn: Serology. 


TOTAL 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS: DEPARTMENTS 


Pre-Placement Periodic 
CG (lathe) 
CC (grinder & drill press) 
LL (tool room) 
Fabricating 
Tiller Assembly. 
AA (assembly) 
Inspection, 
Maintenance 
Receiving 
Engineering 
Night_ 
Farm & Garden. 
Co-op. 
Office 
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The company plans to make full use of extensive 
statistical summaries when adequate baseline data 
have been accumulated. A machine tabulation system 
has been installed at the plant, and the medical-depart- 
ment is encouraged to use these facilities in preparing 
and analyzing its records. 


Checking with Absentees 


The medical department receives notification of all 
absences. The plant nurse contacts the absent em- 
ployees that she feels may need assistance or advice 
in obtaining the services of a private physician or 
public health agency. She also checks employees re- 
turning to work after an illness. 

The average number of work days lost per employee 
each year in this company is 3.43. The impression of 
top management and the personnel department is 
that this is an improvement. However, because absen- 
teeism data have not been recorded long enough to 
justify comparisons and because the medical program 
has been in operation only eighteen months, it is 
difficult to determine positively whether the medical 
department has improved the absence record. 


COST OF THE PROGRAM 


The cost for this medical program, based upon an 
average of 150 employees, is $39.36 per person a year. 
This figure is arrived at on the basis of the following 
cost items: the salaries of the nurse and physician; 
the annual chest X ray of every employee (in addition 
to the routine chest X rays given as part of the pre- 
placement physical examination); drugs, stationery, 
laundry service and laboratory fees. Some minor 
pieces of basic equipment are also included in this 
figure as are certain indirect costs. One of the latter 
is a prorated charge for water used by the department 
and another is an estimate of employee time spent 
visiting the medical department. Also included is the 
cost of the safety program. 

It is pointed out by management that the $39.36 
per capita cost could be reduced to approximately 
$33.76 if part of the nurse’s time were charged to 


Certified by Professional Group 


Recognition of the outstanding program of this 150- 
employee company has been given by the Occupational 
Health Institute, a nonprofit trust of the Industrial 
Medical Association. Weber Engineered Products, 
Ine. is one of the first small companies to receive the 


institute’s certificate since it took over certification of 
industrial medical units in 1951 from the American 
College of Surgeons. 

1 An explanation of the Occupational Health Institute and the 


standards it has set for industrial medical departments is given in 
oie Co Industrial Medical Units,’”’ Management Record, July, 


clerical duties which she performs. But since the com- 
pany has already decided that it is worth while to 
have a full-time nurse, there is little importance at- 
tached to showing an apparent reduction in the cost 
of the medical program by prorating charges for the 
nurse’s time. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


There is excellent cooperation between management 
and the union on the medical and safety program. 
Although it was not originated because of any pressure 
from the bargaining unit, the program has won the 
enthusiastic support of the union. The president of 
the local is one of the active members of the company’s 
joint safety-health committee. 

The company also is alert to and actively cooperates 
in community health projects. When the project is 
something that requires employee participation, the 
medical personnel (as well as company officers) en- 
courage their cooperation. Indicative of the good 
results achieved is last year’s record of 100% partici- 
pation by Weber employees in the chest X-ray pro- 
gram sponsored by the Anti-Tuberculosis League of 
Cincinnati. 

Institution of the medical program has also made 
it possible for the company to employ physically 
handicapped persons. When a handicapped applicant 
has the specific skill necessary for a particular job 
and when his employment does not constitute an 
unusual risk of injury to himself or fellow workers, 
he is actually given preference over other candidates 
of equal skill. From the standpoint of productivity 


and industrial relations, company experience in em- |, 


ploying such persons has been most satisfactory. 
Perhaps because this program has already achieved 
such gratifying results, the company plans to make 
the service more extensive within the next two years. 
It is now in the process of improving its first-aid room 


by installing modular storage cabinet units. And more — 
extensive plans are in the offing. The medical depart- | 


ment will have more commodious quarters in a new 
wing which is to be added to the existing plant facili- 
ties. The additional space will allow modernization 
and improvements in line with the progressive nature 
of the health program. 

However, emphasis will continue to be upon accom- 
plishments of the program itself and not upon the 
physical setup of the department. This is because 
both the company management and medical staff 
have felt from the beginning that it has been of first 
importance to develop a workable medical program. 
Quarters for a good program need not be elaborate. 
Now, however, as results of the medical services have 
become evident, management feels that the medical 
department should share in the company’s long-range 
program of plant modernization. 

Doris M. Toomrson 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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PENSIONS AND 


Record Growth in Beacon Plans 


During the year ending June 30, 1954, the Internal 
Revenue Service passed on 4,395 pension, profit shar- 
ing and stock bonus plans. However, the net gain 
for the year was 4,204 plans, since 191 rulings were 
concerned with terminations. This contrasts with a 
gain of 3,657 plans in 1953. The increase of qualified 
plans in 1954 is the largest in the last six years, during 
which the index of growth rose from a base of 100.0 
in 1949 to 205.7 in 1954. 

The dramatic increase in pension, profit sharing and 
stock bonus plans is evidenced by the accompanying 
tabulation: 


Index of 
Year Ending Cumulative Growth 

June 30 Number of Rulings 1949=100 
SEG ee ea rece obs eT 5 A) ee ae 100.0 
LAUD LY 32 eee eee jee aa he 108.0 
Me 2 a eee PU e! To ose Raa iad eae 1928 
TDR a oaks kh cls oles 4 8 Lika) ee en 1422 
CAD: ooo ee aa odie ars s 1715 
MUR MERE es ee ee al oa 7 Lie Wee ee eee 205.7 


These figures again include rulings on terminations 
as well as approval of new plans. Of the 26,464 rulings, 
1,585, or about 6% of the total, dealt with termina- 
tion of plans. This leaves a balance of 24,879 active 
pension, profit sharing and stock bonus plans. 

IRS does not classify the rulings according to the 
type of plan involved. In 1946, however, it did issue 
a report of its rulings giving this information: Of the 
9,370 plans approved up to 1946, 6,862, or a little less 
than three quarters, were pension plans and 2,508 
were profit sharing plans. If the same proportion pre- 
vailed at present, this would mean that there would 
be approximately 18,000 pension plans and nearly 
7,000 profit sharing arrangements. 


Stock Purchase Plans Bargainable 


The National Labor Relations Board has added 
stock purchase plans that provide for employer con- 
tributions to the list of other benefit plans that are 
bargainable. In the first decision involving such plans, 


the NLRB ruled on October 20 that the Richfield Oil 


Corporation must bargain with the Oil Workers’ 


Union, CIO, on its stock purchase plan. The dispute 
started when Richfield announced a stock purchase 
plan for employees, effective July 1, 1953. The plan 
provided for employees’ contributions of a minimum 
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OTHER BENEFITS 


of $5 a month and a maximum of 5% of monthly 
wages. To the employee’s savings the company would 
contribute an amount equal to 50% of the partici- 
pant’s monthly contributions. In addition, the com- 
pany would contribute annually a sliding amount 
based on profits. The sums so accumulated would be 
invested in the company’s common stock, with these 
securities held in trust until certain conditions were 
fulfilled. The union demanded that the company bar- 
gain with them on the plan; the company refused 
to do so. 

In deciding that the plan was bargainable, the 
NLRB majority held “that it is now well established 
that the term ‘wages’ comprehends all emoluments of 
value that may accrue to employees because of their 
employment relationship.” One member of the board 
dissented, stating: 

“The plan is merely designated to encourage employees 
to become co-entrepreneurs, sharing in a future potentially 
profitable investment, subject to all the risks faced by 
other stockholders. The company’s contribution under the 
plan has no immediate value to the employee. Its future 
value is purely speculative, depending on business condi- 
tions, the success of management, the fortunes of the 
market place. The employee’s own investment is equally 
speculative and is subject to neither an assured return 
nor a guarantee of principal or dividend.” 


Prize for the Millionth Share of Stock Sold 


Westinghouse Electric will pay all expenses of two 
people for a long weekend at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. This prize will go to the employee 
who purchases the one millionth share of Westing- 
house stock under the company’s employee stock pur- 
chase plan. More than 23,000 Westinghouse em- 
ployees are enrolled in the company’s latest stock 
offer. 


Hospital Benefits for Retired Employees 


Carrier Corporation announces that it is providing 
a paid-up policy to cover the hospital expenses of 
retired employees who have participated under the 
full group insurance plan for the past ten years. 

The new plan applies only to employees who have 
retired since July 1, 1954. It provides room-and-board 
benefits up to $11 a day for thirty-one days, and $100 
for extra hospital charges. This amounts to a total of 
$441, which is the maximum sum that may be given 
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during the lifetime of the retired employee. The re- 
tired employee also receives an additional $441 worth 
of protection for each of his dependents if they are 
insured on the date of his retirement. 


Statements to Employees 


Despite the considerable clerical work involved, an 
increasing number of companies believe it is worth 
while to give each employee an individual account 
of what his benefits mean in terms of dollars and 
cents. 

The Standard Oil Company of California has sent 
such statements to all employees, including officers of 
the parent company. 

Information given on the Standard Oil Company’s 
form includes (1) the amount of monthly annuity 
credits at normal retirement date; (2) the employee’s 
total contributions to the annuity plan; (3) amount 
which the employee's beneficiary will receive under 
the noncontributory and contributory group life in- 
surance plan; (4) the money the employee will re- 
ceive for paid holidays; (5) the worth of the vaca- 
tion to which the employee is entitled. The statement 
also calls attention to the amount of paid sick leave 
an employee may receive under the company’s sick- 
ness benefits and industrial injury benefits plans. 

* * * 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. now sends each partici- 
pant in TWA’s retirement plan a complete breakdown 
of his account in the program instead of the con- 
densed statement which was distributed in previous 
years. The new statement includes: amount of each 
employee’s contributions between June 1, 1953, and 
May 31, 1954; total amount the employee has con- 
tributed since the beginning of the plan; total interest 
earned on the employee’s contributions; amount of 
the employee’s past service and future service pension; 
estimated amount needed to purchase the employee’s 
present monthly annuity at his normal retirement 
date. 


Cost of Employee Benefits 


A number of companies have published estimates 
of the cost of employee benefits in recent issues of 
employee magazines. 

Western Union disbursed $7,128,854 during 1953 
for pensions, occupational and nonoccupational acci- 
dent and sickness benefits, death benefits and OASI 
taxes. The company estimates that it has spent $99,- 
312,650 since the inception of the benefit program in 
1918. ‘ 

e FF 

The Johns-Manville employee benefit program cost 
$15% million in 1953. This includes $424 million for 
vacations and holidays, $344 million for improve- 
ment of working conditions, $34% million for retire- 


ment and $114 million for Social Security and unem- 
ployment insurance. The remaining $2-5/6 million 
went for group life insurance, sickness and accident, 
hospitalization, workmen’s compensation, health and 
safety, training and education, recreation, Quarter 
Century Club and other miscellaneous expenses. The 
cost of these benefits averaged 37 cents per man-hour, 
or an average of $767 per employee for the year 1953. 


*% * * 


Over $700 per employee was spent by the Mead 
Company on employee benefits; the company esti- 
mates that benefits amount to an extra day’s pay 
each week. This estimate includes payments for va- 
cations, holidays, Christmas bonus, retirement, life 
insurance, sickness and accident, hospitalization and 
surgical benefits, Social Security, unemployment and 
workmen’s compensation. 


Bigger Pensions for Retirees 


Ford Motor Company and the United Auto Work- 
ers, CIO, have negotiated a liberalization of the pen- 
sion benefits for one class of retired workers. Under 
the revision, the retired Ford employees who are cov- 
ered by Optional Plan B, which calls for a monthly 
pension of $125 including Social Security, will not 
have the company-paid portion of the pension reduced 
by the amount of the Social Security increase. This 
revision is subject to Treasury Department approval, 
and until this is received the company will deduct 
the full Social Security benefit. When governmental 
approval is granted, retired employees will receive 
retroactive payments from October 1, the date that 
the Social Security revision went into effect. 

* * *% 


General Electric has announced that it will waive 
a provision of its pension plan to enable its more than 
14,000 pensioners to benefit by the recently increased 
Social Security payments. The company also is in- 
creasing its payments by $7 a month to those em- 
ployees who were retired before Social Security 
benefits became available. This amount will match 
the average Social Security increase which other Gen- 
eral Electric pensioners will receive. 


Major Medical Expense Plans 


A number of new major medical expense plans have 
been announced. Two of these are: 

e American Cyanamid Company. Participation is 
available to full-time employees who are eligible for 
the employees’ group insurance plan. The plan pays 
80% of the expenses incurred because of nonoccupa- 
tional injury or sickness, after exhaustion of benefits 
paid under the employee’s group insurance, and af- 
ter the employee has paid additional expenses of 
$200 (deductible amount) out of his own pocket. (If 
the employee’s basic annual salary is more than 
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$9,000, the “deductible amount” is $400.) The maxi- 
mum lifetime benefit is $10,000 for the employee and 
each of his dependents. The plan is contributory. 

e Security First National Bank. All employees 
eligible for the basic group plan may participate in 
the major medical expense plan. After all benefits un- 
der the basic plan have been exhausted and the em- 
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ployee has incurred $200 additional expense, he is 
then eligible for payments of 75% of the excess of 
his medical expense to a maximum of $5,000. Both 
employees and their dependents are covered, and the 
entire premium is paid by the bank. 

F. Beatrice Brower 

Division of Personnel Admimstration 


EADLINES concerning corruption and mishan- 

dling of union welfare funds have caused top 
union leaders to take steps to erase the possibility of 
abuses. These leaders agree that evidence of corrup- 
tion is rare, but, as stated by George Meany, “that 
is no defense . . . 99% or 9914% [perfection] in this 
particular field is not enough.” 

The AFL convention pledged full cooperation with 
“objective, impartial,” official investigations of health 
and welfare funds. President Meany, however, en- 
couraged unions to punish or oust corrupt individuals 
without waiting for official criminal prosecution. Ac- 
cording to the AFL News-Reporter, Mr. Meany made 
the following four suggestions on cleaning up cor- 
ruption: 


“1. Take every step available to clean up any 
such situation. 

“2. Take appropriate action against any official 
guilty of abuses. 

“3. Establish a system of eailaeds, methods and 
procedures in the administration and policing of 
health and welfare programs that will prevent the 
recurrence of such abuses. 

“4. Cooperate fully with any duly constituted 
investigating body or agency engaged in an ob- 
jective and impartial effort.” 


The CIO executive board has set up a special stand- 
ing committee to investigate charges or allegations of 
corruption or maladministration of welfare funds. 
Jacob §. Potofsky, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, is chairman of the committee, and 
Arthur Goldberg, CIO general counsel, is director. 
The CIO News reports that the committee will act 
with the same authority as the committees that in- 
vestigated and ejected the communist-line CIO unions. 
While setting up its own policing mechanism, the 
CIO’s executive board promised complete cooperation 
with any “legitimate” investigation into welfare funds, 
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and offered to help write legislation to prevent possible 
frauds. 

In line with these pronouncements, both the CIO 
Steelworkers and Automobile Workers issued state- 
ments concerning their handling of welfare funds. The 
Steelworkers’ union stated that its insurance agree- 
ments involve the expenditure of $175 million an- 
nually. No employer or union representative receives 
any of this money for administrative purposes, reports 
Steel Labor. 

The UAW-CIO reports that its insurance program 
calls for annual expenditures of $200 million, with 
benefits provided through contracts with nonprofit 
health insurance plans or commercial insurance com- 
panies. The insurance is bought on the basis of com- 
petitive bidding with the contract going to the carrier 
returning the greatest portion of premiums in benefits. 
Whenever health and security trust funds are estab- 
lished, the UAW declares that it imsists on auditing 
and bonding as well as a review by the international 


“union. 


Dave Beck, AFL Teamster president, also addresses 
himself to the problem of mishandling of welfare funds. 
In an editorial in The International Teamster, Mr. 
Beck says: “There will probably be charges that will 
make newspaper headlines that racketeering exists in 
our ranks. I have made my position clear on many 
occasions. We will not tolerate racketeering; we must 
stamp it out with every legal instrument at our com- 
mand. At the same time, I will not be panicked or 
pushed by headline hunters or headline writers into 
violating constitutional, judicial rights of our members 
as defined by the United States Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights.” Mr. Beck says that his adminis- 
tration doesn’t want to interfere with local union 
autonomy in the choice of welfare plans or in their 
administration. However, he states that after having 
given the situation careful thought he believes an 
amendment to the Teamsters’ constitution is necessary 
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so as to provide for international union approval of 
the principles and procedures embodied in any welfare 
fund or plan. 


Aim for Unity Within Year 


Merger of the AFL and CIO before the end of next year 
is the goal of a newly organized six-man unity committee 
headed by George Meany and Walter Reuther, reports 
the AFL News-Reporter. The merger plan being worked on 
will unite all existing unions in the two federations regardless 
of any temporary duplicate jurisdiction. Amalgamation of 
dual unions and settlement of jurisdictional claims will 
follow initial merger of the parent bodies, according to the 
reported plans of the committee. 


UE Finances Show $2 Million in Dues 


An abbreviated financial statement published by the 
United Electrical Workers, ind. in the UE News puts the 
union’s receipts at $2,046,798.23 for the fiscal year ending 
July 31, 1954. Per capita dues accounted for $1,998,544.85 of 
this. With $1 set as the UE’s monthly per capita tax, this 
would indicate 166,545 members for UE’s fiscal year 1953-54. 
“Fees” brought $162.50 into the UE’s treasury. Expenditures 
for the year amounted to $2,036,755.94. The bulk of these 
fell into the following five categories: 


Wages pad “salaries... sas eee cee $686,597.89 
Alfewancess $275.0 ei) Ue a se ee ae 122,343.66 
Organizational campaign expeNseS.............0c0c0. 675,625.05 
Press Cx DCNSES S32. .csc023.fcca atic Nae eee 169,756.88 
Detetise expense 0:53! 2.2. vomes ee ee 123,251.69 


UE’s total assets are set at close to $1.5 million with lia- 
bilities slightly above $30,000. 


Garment Workers Stress 35-Hour Week 


Eighty per cent of the AFL Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union’s 436,000 members are covered by contracts calling 
for a 35-hour week, according to Justice (ILGWU-AFL). 
One year ago, only 52% of ILG’s contracts carried such pro- 
visions. According to David Dubinsky, ILGWU presi- 
dent, the rest of the industry will be covered by a 35-hour 
week before the end of 1956, since, in the past year, con- 
tracts have been renewed only if they include a provision for 
the shorter workweek with no reduction in take-home pay. 


Ask Government Aid for Textile Industry 


In a letter to President Eisenhower, Emil Rieve, the CIO 
Textile Workers’ president, called for financial aid to the 
textile industry similar to that already granted to the coal 
industry, reports Textile Labor. Mr. Rieve said that “the 
prolonged slump has already destroyed 300,000 textile jobs 

. . and more jobs are menaced by the wave of liquidations 
and mergers now in progress.” The government order for 
6 million yards of cloth for new army uniforms, according 
to Mr. Rieve, “is less than 1% of the industry’s capacity.” 


Teamsters Sign Another No-Raid Pact 


Another jurisdictional agreement—this time with the 
AFL Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen—has been nego- 


tiated by AFL Teamsters, reports The International Team- 
ster. Like its pacts with the AFL Machinists and Uphol- 
sterers, the new Teamster agreement sets up machinery to 
settle jurisdictional disputes and calls for a joint organiz- 
ing drive. The method of settling disputes rules out arbitra- 
tion. 
Harowp StTimeciirz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


A Guide to Modern Management Methods— During the 
past few years, a number of particularly promising tech- 
niques for improved operation have received the attention 
of management. This book, which describes these new 
methods in terms of company experience, covers the fields 
of executive development, psychological testing, training, 
organization planning and control, management counsel, 
communications, compensation and retirement. Consist- 
ing essentially of articles which originally appeared in For- 
tune magazine, the volume presents an over-all view which 
should be of value to the interested executive. By Perrin 
Stryker and the editors of Fortune. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1954, 300 pp. $3.50. 


Industrial Conflict—An analysis of the causes of labor-man- 
agement conflict, and a description of what has been done 
and what might be done to lessen their occurrence. The 
authors analyze the motivations of workers in modern in- 
dustry and the structure and functions of labor unions. 
They describe collective bargaining and grievance pro- 
cedures with particular emphasis on conditions during 
strikes and other crisis periods. A picture of solutions un- 
der other political and economic systems is provided by 
including brief histories of industrial conflict in British 
industry during the Labor Party’s regime, in National 
Socialist Germany, in the Soviet Union and in Sweden. 
This book was written by numerous specialists in the vari- 
ous fields covered by the text for the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. Edited by Arthur 
Kornhauser, Robert Dubin and Arthur M. Ross. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1954. 551 pp. $6. 


White-Collar Unionism—A pamphlet describing current 
conditions in the unionization of white-collar employees, 
including professional and office employees, industrial fore- 
men and retail sales workers. A brief picture of the growth 
of the white-collar work force in the United States is 
given and a general comparison is made of the earnings of 
manual and white-collar workers as a background to a 
discussion of unionization. Emphasis is on specific condi- 
tions, such as the effect of the Taft-Hartley Act on white- 
collar unionization and the unionization of industrial fore- 
men. Edited by the faculty of the School of Business of 
the University of Chicago; written by Robert K. Burns, 
Benjamin Solomon, Bernard Goldstein, Elinor Waters, 
Robert G. Scigliano and Raulston G. Zundel, The Journal 
of Business, Volume XXVII No. 4, The School of Business 
of the University of Chicago, The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1954. 55 pp. $1.76. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


Canadian Vacations 


More than nine out of ten (96.4%) of 922 Cana- 
dian contracts analyzed by the Canadian Department 
of Labor entitle the worker to an annual vacation 
with pay. The remaining 3.67% (thirty-three con- 
tracts) contain no provision governing vacations with 
pay although, as the Canadian analysis states, this 
is no evidence that these workers may not have paid 
vacations, since several Canadian provinces have en- 
acted laws which require paid vacations of one week 
be given. 

The most common practice is to allow a maximum 
vacation of two weeks after a length of service of 
from one to five years. Four hundred and thirty-six 
contracts (47.3%) followed this practice. A third 
week of paid vacation is allowed under 331 contracts 
(35.9%), after the worker has served from one to 
twenty-five years. Four weeks of paid vacation are al- 
lowed by thirty-six contracts (3.9%); the length of 
service required in this case is usually more than 
twenty-five years, although six of the contracts allow 
four weeks “after five to twenty years of service in- 
clusive.” Eighty-six of the contracts allow a maximum 
of one week’s paid vacation but the original Canadian 
analysis does not show the length of service that is 
required. 


Table 1: Maximum Vacation with Pay Provisions 
of 922 Canadian Contracts* 


Vacation No. of Per Cent 
Allowance Contracts of Contracts 
Total 922 100.0 

1 week 86 9.8 

2 weeks 436 47.8 

8 weeks 331 $5.9 

4 weeks 86 3.9 

No provision on 
vacations 33 8.6 


® Contracts cover both white collar and industrial workers. 


Limited Strike Clause 


To protect themselves against strikes during the con- 
tract’s term, many companies demand the inclusion of 
a no-strike clause in their union contract. But some 
unions strongly resist this, feeling that such a clause 
would hamper them when the chips are down on an 
important grievance. The union contract negotiated 
by a midwestern firm with the UAW-CIO attempts 
to meet such an impasse by giving the union the right 
to call limited strikes over major grievances. This 
clause reads as follows: 


“In the event of a serious major controversy between 
the company and the union, the union shall have the right 
to call a one-day work holiday. This call shall not be used 
more than twice in any one calendar year.” 


Steelworkers Legislate on CIO Affiliation 


According to the minutes of the recent CIO Steel- 
workers’ convention, a total of nineteen resolutions 
were submitted by local union delegates all proposing 
that “any attempt to affiliate with or disaffiliate from 
any parent labor organization must be subject to a 
referendum vote of all the members of the United 
Steelworkers of America.” All nineteen of these propos- 
als, which would have amended the affiliation clause 
of the union’s constitution, were rejected by the con- 
vention. 

The present language of the constitution in regard 
to affiliation remains unchanged. It reads: “The inter- 
national union shall be affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Grorcre H. Haas 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Table 2: Paid Vacation Allowances and Service Requirements in 889 Canadian Union Contracts 
Years of Service Required 


Paid Vacation Total 


Allowed Contracts 1 2 3 4 5 10 11-14 15 20 21-24 25 30) va 335 
1 week 86" 
2 weeks 803 291 83 144 20 257 ——— 8 Ss 
3 weeks 867 17 18 36 7 180 60 5 49 
4 weeks 36 <0 21 2 7 


® Length-of-service requirements to qualify for a vacation of less than 
two weeks are not given in the Canadian Department of Labor analysis. 

» The Canadian Department of Labor analysis includes eight agreements 
that provide two weeks’ vacation “after more than five years of service.” 
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© The Canadian Department of Labor analysis states that six agreements 
rovide four weeks’ vacation “after five to twenty years of service 
inclusive.” 


Review of Labor Statistics 


ONSUMER PRICES in September continued to 

reflect the stability which has prevailed since 
early 1953. In July, Tae Conrerence Boarn’s index 
for the United States was as high as it had been at 
any time this year—but still just five tenths of an 
index point above the 1953 base of 100. In both 
August and September, the U. S. index declined a 
tenth of a point so that it now reads 100.3 (1953= 
100). September’s index was just half of an index 
point below the level of a year earlier which was the 
1953 high (100.8). 

Reflecting this stability, the purchasing value of 
the consumer dollar has remained at about 100 cents 
since early 1953, using the 1953 dollar as the base of 
100 cents. 

Food, one of the more important segments of the 
index, registered a decline in both August and Sep- 
tember, following its rise in July to 100.8. This index 
now stands at 99.6—about 2% below September a 
year ago. Most of the drop can be attributed to the 
decline in prices of meats and produce. Over the year, 
meats went down almost 6%. Produce, however, is 
generally at about the level of September, 1953. Of 
the components included in the food group, only dairy 
products and eggs showed an increase in September— 
six-tenths of a per cent. This followed the 1.6% in- 
crease from July to August. However this segment of 
the food index is still 8.5% lower than it was a year 
earlier. 

Housing inched up in September after having re- 
mained unchanged from July to August. The in- 
crease was in response to similar movements in the 
component indexes for fuel, power and water and for 
rent. Though rents have remained relatively stable 
recently, they are still advancing. The rent index is 
3.6% above what it was last September. The 0.2% 
advance in the fuel index from August can be at- 
tributed to increased costs for solid and liquid fuels. 
Gas remained unchanged from August while elec- 
tricity was off slightly. The furnishings and equip- 
ment index, also included in the housing group, was 
up slightly in September, following a dip in the prior 
month. However, this segment is more than 1% below 
what it was a year earlier. 

Apparel prices remained unchanged from August 
to September. This figure is 1.1% below that of the 
previous year. 

The all-items index for September on the January, 


1939, base was 182.1, and the purchasing value of 
the January, 1939, dollar was 54.9 cents. 


“EMPLOYMENT 


The combined report of the Census Bureau and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates stabilization of 
jobs for the third successive month. Between August 
and September there was a substantial employment 
gain in agriculture and in schools and colleges. At the 
same time there was the usual withdrawal of students 
from the summer labor force. The gradual decline in 
unemployment expected for this time of year con- 
tinued, reaching an estimated 3,099,000 early in Sep- 
tember as compared with 3,245,000 in August. 

The proportion of all civilian workers out of jobs 
in September was under 5%. Besides the 3.1 million 
unemployed, approximately 200,000 workers were on 
temporary layoff—slightly more than in August, but 
fewer than in most other months this year. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported total em- 
ployment at 62.1 million in September, approximately 
the same level as in August. The number of teen-age 
workers has dropped by a little over a million this 
month because of the reopening of schools. However, 
offsetting this decline, was the increased employment, 
by almost the same amount, of adult women. Due to 
the large-scale harvest operations, the midsummer dip 
in agricultural employment rose from 6.9 million to 
7.5 million. Housewives who rejoined the farm work 
force in the southern cotton areas were responsible for 
most of the change. 

In contrast, total nonagricultural employment, in- 
cluding self-employed, domestics and unpaid family 
workers, fell from 55.3 million in August to 54.6 million 
in September because of the usual withdrawal of 
students from the labor force in the fall. 

There was a slight decrease—279,000—in the civilian 
labor force from August to September, making the 


final total 65,243,000. 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


According to the latest reports of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the number of nonfarm jobs rose by 
480,000 between August and September to reach 48.5 
million—a usual increase for nonfarm employment 
for these two months. A year ago, the total was 50.2 
million. 

Gains were registered in durable and nondurable 
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manufacturing, as well as in state and local gov- 
ernment. The latter increase resulted mainly from 
the reopening of schools. 

Employment in the nation’s factories was 16.0 mil- 
lion in September, up 147,000 from August, but 1.5 
million lower than a year earlier. The rise between 
August and September was about in line with seasonal 
expectations. 

In durable goods industries, most groups made gains, 
with employment rising 43,000 in this sector to reach 
8.9 million. An exception was a 50,000 decline in em- 
ployment in transportation equipment manufacturing 

plants because of auto model changeovers. A substan- 
tial rise was registered in the lumber industry, largely 
as a result of the West Coast lumber strike settlement. 
Employment increased by 20,000 in electrical machin- 
ery; furniture manufacturing plants expanded by 
' 7,000, continuing the growth of the past few months. 
The work force in ordnance was unchanged from 
August, with September the first month since July, 
1953, that employment in this industry has shown no 
decline. However, despite the gains, the work force 
in durable goods manufacturing for the month was 
1.2 million below September, 1953. 

In nondurable goods, employment rose by 104,000 
between August and September, to reach an estimated 
7.1 million. This figure reflects seasonal gains in most 
industries. The over-the-month employment increase 
was less than usual in the textile industry, which was 
partly attributed to the affects of the recent hurricanes 
on New England mills. 

Most nonmanufacturing industries continued their 
high levels of employment. At 2.8 million, employment 
in construction continued near the all-time high for 
the season. Despite small declines from the August 
total, September employment was 2.1 million in 
finance, and 5.6 million in service industries—both 
record levels for the month. : 

Government employment reached 6.7 million in 
September, also a new high for the month. Although 
Federal Government jobs continued to decline, the 
small drop was far outweighed by a 300,000 increase 
in state and local government as schools reopened. 

Employment in transportation and public utilities 
as a whole, which usually declines between August 
and September, remained unchanged. 

_ Wholesale and retail trade employment rose by 

130,000 over the month to reach 10.5 million. Most of 
the gain was reported in retail trade. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


The average workweek of factory production work- 
ers was 39.7 hours in September. This figure is un- 
changed from August and 12 minutes less than last 
year. The only industries where significant changes 
were recorded were in tobacco, where the workweek 
rose more than an hour, and leather and ordnance, 
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where declines of 1.4 and .7 hours, respectively, were 
noted. 

Gross hourly earnings of factory production work- 
ers, including overtime and other premium pay, aver- 
aged $1.81 in September—2 cents higher than in 
August. Small increases occurred in nearly every 
industry group. The largest increase—12 cents an 
hour—occurred in the lumber industry, as a result of 
the resumption of work in the higher-paid West Coast _ 
segment of the industry. 

Compared with year-ago levels, average hourly 
earnings were up 2 cents. Some over-the-year rise was 
reported in all industries except primary metals. Food 
showed the largest gain—6 cents. There were increases 
of 5 cents in ordnance, transportation equipment, 
paper, and chemicals. 

The increase in hourly earnings, coupled with the 
stability of the workweek between August and Sep- 
tember, resulted in a sharp rise in the average weekly 
earnings of manufacturing workers. The September 
figure of $71.86 was the highest attained this year and 
80 cents higher than a month earlier. Among the 
individual industry groups, the largest increases in 
weekly pay included $4.34 in lumber, $1.92 in petro- 
leum and $1.18 in chemicals. 


TURNOVER RATES IN MANUFACTURING 


Hiring in the nation’s factories increased from 
thirty-three per thousand in August to a rate of thirty- 
five per thousand in September. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, this increase contrasted 
with the decline which usually occurs between these 
two months. Over-the-month gains in hiring were 
widespread among the industry groups. Increases were 
registered in lumber, primary metals, transportation 
equipment, chemicals, and paper, even though seasonal 
declines are usually expected at this time. Hirings also 
rose more than usual in the machinery industry groups. 
In most other industries, changes in hiring between 
August and September were in line with seasonal 
expectations. Despite the over-the-month gains, hiring 
in manufacturing in September, 1954, was below that 
of other postwar Septembers. 

Layoffs in September were the same as in August— 
seventeen per 1,000 workers. 

The quit rate stood at eighteen per 1,000 employees 
in September. This was an increase of four per 1,000 
over August. Quits usually rise as alternative job 
opportunities increase in the fall, and as younger 
workers leave the labor force to re-enter schools. This 
rise in the quit rate was general throughout manu- 
facturing and about average for September. However, 
although the rise in the quit rate was average, the 
actual September rate was at a postwar low for the 
month. 

The model changeover in the automobile industry 


(Text continued on page 447) 


Consumer Price Index—United States 


Cities over 50,000 in population 


1953 = 100 
HOUSING 
pasta Othe: Fuel, Power, Water 

Food at Total Rent Blec- 

Home Total Gas tricity 
1958 March............ 99.4 2 ; 8 8 0 97.3 99.8 98.4 100.4 99.5 100.0 
DDIM ew ecco ners 99.3 5 2 9 2 3 98.4 99.8 98.4 100.2 99.6 100.0 
Maya. eeeutiecak es 99.4 8 8 .0 6 mt 98.7 99.7 98.5 99.3 99.9 100.0 
DUNC ee Acute s 2 99.8 6 aah wl 9 9 98.7 99.9 99.8 99.3} 100.1 100.0 
WU Visicroais aja: heioters cs 100.3 6 7 5 ol ot 99.2 100.0 100.3 99.5 100.1 100.0 
AUIZUSTY S55 ocisce 100.5 He eth iC 8 A 100.4 100.0 | 100.7 99.9 100.4 100.0 
September......... 100.8 oa .0 2 ay! 3 102.9 100.2 | 101.2] 100.1 100.6 | 100.0 
Ontoberscass. ota 100.6 6 6 9 8 8 103.2 100.4 102.0 100.3 100.6 100.0 
November......... 100.4 9 yh 3 3 Bh 103.3 | 100.5 102.3 | 100.4 100.6 | 100.0 
December......... 100.2 3 Al 6 6 .0 103.4 100.5 102.5 100.5 100.6 | 100.0 
Annual Average.... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 } 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
1954 January........... 100.4 99.9 99.1 102.7 99.6 95.5 104.5 100.7 103.1 101.7 103.3 100.0 
Webruary.cd.iscens « 100.3 99.4 98.6 103.1 98.2 94.5 105.7 100.9 103.5 101.8 103.4 100.1 
MarR tao ksssietoce's 100.2 99.2 98.7 103.1 95.9 94.6 107.3 101.0 103.8 101.8 103.7 100.1 
ADT iced dere 100.1 99.4 98.9 103.2 93.6 95.5 110.0 100.9 | 103.9 102.0 104.1 100.7 
IMB Yate sae: 100.4 100.4 100.0 103.1 91.4 99.5 112.3 100.8 104.0 101.2 104.3 100.9 
VUNG LD stich see nes 100.3 100.3 99.5 103.0 90.4 99.7 113.7 100.8 104.1 101.2 104.2 100.9 
MUL Ee certs ass 100.5 100.8 98.9 103.0 91.9 101.0 114.6 100.7 104.5 100.0 101.7 100.9 
NIP USL aeons atte eic 100.4 100.3 98.0 103.3 93.4 98.3 114.6 100.7 104.7 100.0 101.4 101.1 
September......... 100.3 99.6 97.0 103.3 94.0 96.9 112.9 100.8 104.8 100.2 101.4 101.0 

HOUSING (continued) REBASED INDEXES 
I Purchasing 
Furnish- a = All eae ee oO sue 
Rqcauent Opstons | 1989 =100) “1939” = 100) 
! Dollar 

VOSSiMarch! sect ci sictes 100.5 99.9 180.5 55.4 113.1 
AD OU eee Nelctolous ane 100.5 100.1 180.3 55.5 113.0 
MAY eerste oct sre 100.4 100.1 180.5 55.4 113.1 
PUNE rs Beene bo 100.3 100.0 181.2 55.2 113.6 
UL ect a eal 99.9 100.0 182.1 54.9 114.2 
AUS.) bec st. 99.6 100.0 182.5 54.8 114.4 
September........ 99.7 100.0 183.1 54.6 114.7 
October........... 99.6 100.0 182.7 54.7 114.5 
November........ 99.7 100.0 182.3 54.9 114.3 
December......... 99.5 100.1 182.0 54.9 114.0 
Annual Average... 100.0 100.0 181.6 555k 113.8 
1954 January.......... 99.3 100.1 6 182.3 54.9 114.3 
February......... 99.5 100.2 6 182.1 54.9 114.2 
March ig: sacccs sare 99.5 100.4 6 182.0 54.9 114.0 
IABP ee Visca 99.0 100.4 3 181.8 55.0 113.9 
Mary iit aestaantee 98.8 100.5 2 182.3 54.9 114.3 
DUNES Ss ).c. ne te 98.5 100.2 a 182.1 54.9 114.2 
Dulhys a siei ane hee 98.6 100.2 9 182.5 54.8 114.4 
JAUBUIBE! craters kcomieic,- 98.5 100.3 .0 182.3 54.9 114.3 
September........ 98.6 100.4 .0 182.1 54.9 114.2 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual averages 1914-19532 
1953 = 100 


All Items 


40.3 
40.0 
43.0 
51.3 
59.5 
67.6 
77.8 
66.8 
63.6 
65.4 


te we eeee 


Purchasing 
Value of 
Dollar 


248.1 
250.0 
232.6 
194.9 
168.1 
147.9 
128.5 
149.7 
157.2 
152.9 


COCR ALOWOH 


Purchasing 
alue o 
Dollar 


151.3 


147.5 
146.4 
149.5 
151.7 
152.4 
157.7 
175.4 
196.5 
204.1 


a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. 


Purchasing 
Value of 
Dollar 


193. 
186, 
182. 
174. 
179. 
181. 
180. 
171. 
155. 
146. 


ASAa1Darwo age 


ur 
All Items | Value 
Do! 
69.1 144.7 
70.2 142.5 
74.9 183.5 
84.7 118.1 
90.1 111.0 
88.8 112.6 
90.0 111.1 
97.0 103.1 
99.5 100.5 
100.0 100.0 


wonsumer rrice inaex 
Cities Surveyed Monthly Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


ie These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 


Index Numbers, 1953 = 100 Percentage Changes Index Numbers, 1958 = 100 Percentage Changes 


July 1954 | Aug. 1958 q May 1954 | Aug. 1958 
to to Aug. 1954 | ‘May 1954 | Aug. 1953 to to 
Aug. 1954 | Aug. 1954 Aug. 1954 | Aug. 1954 


Aug. 1954 | July 1954 |} Aug. 1953 


Birmingham Akron 
ORNS Ae Saye a ih oka se 100.4 100.7 100.6 —0.3 —0.2] AllItems........... 100.6 100.5 100.9 +0.1 —0.8 
| BGG h she fiess i 101.3 102.0 102.2 —0..7 —0.9 d (Rovo’s Ballas Tapa ey 101.8 101.6 101.3 +0.2 +0.5 
| Housing. ..)5t. 6... 100.3 100.6 99.7 =0:3 +0.6 Housiigs oe. 101.2 101.1 100.6 +0.1 +0.6 
merApparel.. :)..)...5..'. 99.0 99.3 99.9} —0.3} —0.9 Apparel.......... 97.8 98.2 | 100.1 —0.4| —2%.3 

| _Transportation..... 98.9 99.0} 100.5); —0.1] —1.6 Transportation... . 98.0 97.9 | 101.9} +0.1 —3.8 

| MUNAPIES!) islosieis so os 101.3 101.4 100.1 —0.1 +1.2 Sundries.......... 101.0 100.9 100.8 +0.1 +0.2 

ee |] |] |] A] A] ——— 

| Boston Baltimore 

WerAdl Items... ......... 99.6 99.8 100.8 —0.2 —1.2] AllItems........... 100.6 100.1 100.2 +0.5 +0.4 
OGG Ver ierld s-shais:s vets 99.6 100.9 102.2 —1.3 —2.5 Rood ten i ans ie 100.8 100.6 100.1 +0.2 +0.7 
Ousing! 5.4)... + 99.6 99.1 100.2 +0.5 —0.6 Housing) jss(sa ee 100.1 99.7 99.9 +0.4 +0.2 
Apparel........... 98.2 97.7) 100.1} +0.5} —1.9 Apparel, facie h as 101.0} 100.0; 100.3} +1.0] +0.7 
Transportation..... 96.9 98.0 100.4 -—1.1 —3.5 Transportation.... 99.3 98.3 100.9 +1.0 —1.6 
Sundries........... 101.6 101.1 100.4 +0.5 +1.2 Sundries.......... 101.9 101.8 100.6 +0.1 +1.3 

Chicago Chattanooga 
} All Items............ 101.9 102.2 100.7 —0.3 +1.2 | AllItems........... 99.4 99.5 100.7 —0.1 —1,3 

2 POO... boats s (nics 101.3 102.4 102.4 —1.1 —1.1 GO AG} Mais canes aia 99.1 99.5 101.8 —0.4 — ah 

| Housing |).J.0): 6. 64s 103.7 103.9 99.8 —0.2 +3.9 Housing.......... 99.4 99.2 99.8 +0.2 —0.4 

i Apparel tpi! « 2% 99.0 98.8 99.7} +0.2|) —0.7 Apparel.......... 98.7 99.1} 100.0} -—0.4] —1.8 

| Transportation..... 101.3 | 101.3 | 100.7 0 +0.6 Transportation.... 98.8 98.9 | 100.5 —0.1 —1.7 

| Sundries.,......... 102.2 102.1 100.1 +0.1 +2.1 Sundries...:...... 100.6 100.5 101.0 +0.1 —0.4 

} Denver Dallas 
PAU Ttems.% jw... 100.6} 101.0) 100.7] —0.4}) —0O.1] AllItems........... 100.0 99.9} 100.7); +0.1| —0.7 
ood :.. s.ctlxvciec cnc 101.2] 102.5] 101.8; -—1.3] —0.6 MOOG ye out shale trode 100.4 | 100.1; 101.6} +0.3} —1.2 
Housing so45. 5... = 101.1 101.1 99.9 0 +1.2 Housing.......... 99.9 100.0 100.0 —0.1 —0.1 
Apparel........... 99.9| 99.7] 99.9] +0.2 0 Apparel.......... 99.4| 99.3| 99.9| +01] —0.5 
Transportation..... 100.4 100.4 101.7 0 —1.3 Transportation. ... 98.2 97.9 100.6 +0.3 —2.4 
Sundries........... 99.4 99.3 100.3 +0.1 —0.9 Sundries: )....cc 6.29 101.4 101.2 101.0 +0.2 +0.4 
| Detroit Duluth-Superior 

Alt Items... i600... 5) 100.2} 100.8) 100.2} —0.6 0 Alb Ttems isin a's 2's 100.9 | 101.1 | 100.6] -—0.2] +0.3 

| HOOGe Aaya v5 ate 99.6 101.8 100.1 —2.2 —0.5 HOO Ss a sietaete 101.3 102.6 101.1 —1.3 +0.2 

HIOUSING ). feesciersia si 100.9 101.0 100.0 —0.1 +0.9 Housing, $4. \9oe2 101.9 101.9 100.3 0 +1.6 

| FADPATEM steht ieie/e 2 99.5 99.5 | 100.0 0 —0.5 Apparel.......... 98.4 98.5 | 100.4] —0.1] —2.0 

| Transportation..... 98.8 98.7} 101.1] +0.1 —2.3 Transportation.... 99.1 98.7] 100.3} +04] —1.2 

Sundries........... 101.4} 101.3) 100.1} +0.1] +1.3 Sundries..5........ 101.3} 100.6) 100.5} +0.7}] +0.8 

| Houston Richmond 

mE Themis; oh. hisicies 100.2} 100.0} 100.1} +0.2} -+0.1] AllItems........... 100.7} 100.3] 100.6} +0.4] +0.1 
Lites By EME ee 100.2 100.2 99.6 0 +0.6 oode eis. tiok 101.1 101.1 101.1 0 0 
ET OUBIN GIS. Ft) ele l3. a 100.9 101.1 99.9 —0.2 +1.0 Housing: es. 100.6 100.0 100.2 +0.6 +0.4 
Apparel........... 99.7 99.5}; 100.0; +0.2] —0.3 Apparel leis cakes 99.0 99.3 | 100.1 —0.3} —1.1 
Transportation... .. 98.9 98.1] 100.4} +0.8] —1.5 Transportation. ... 99.8 99.9} 101.0; —0O.1 —1.2 
Sundries........... 100.5 | -100.0-+ 100.8; +0.5] —0.3 Sundries.......... 101.6} 100.4] 100.2} +1.2{ +1.4 
be Indianapolis Rochester 

WAL Etems.. 6.0.0.0 6. 100.2 100.2 100.6 0 —0.4 | All Items........... 100.6 100.3 100.7 +0.3 0.1 

(05070 WE Ue ee 99/9 99.9 102.1 0 —2.2 MOOd st uae is 102.4 102.5 101.8 —0.1 +0.6 
PLOUAING Aectates |. ais 2 101.2 101.3 99.8 —0.1 +1.4 Housing... ..:..... 99.8 99.7 100.2 +0.1 —0.4 
APPALEl 5 (chavess crc aves 98.0 98.0 99.6 0 eal sG Apparel.......... 99.7 99.5 100.1 +0.2 —0.4 
Transportation..... 97.7 98.1 100.9 —0.4 —3.2 Transportation... . 99.2 98.7 100.7 +0.5 — 1S 
Sundress sap iier ols 102.2 101.9 100.0 +0.3 +2.2 Sundries.......... 100.6 99.5 100.4 +1.1 +0.2 

Los Angeles St. Louis ‘ 

All Items, ...8....... 99.3 99.7 100.3 —0.4 —1.0] AllItems........... 100.3 100.2 100.8 +0.1 —0.5 
Mood jasintriae sists oe 96.6 97.5 100.0 —0.9 —3.4 Boogie cats odes 101.4 100.9 101.3 +0.5 +0.1 
Housin gos ie. aes. 100.0 100.0 100.3 0 —0.3 Housing.......... 100.6 100.5 99.9 +0.1 +0.7 
Apparel........... 99.8| 99.9] 100.1/ —0.1] —0.3| Apparel.......... 99.3| 98.9] 100.0] +0.4| —0.7 

\ Transportation..... 101.3 | 101.3} 101.6 0 —0.3 Transportation.... 98.9 99.7 | 103.2] —0.8} —4.2 

Sundries........... 100.2 100.6 100.0 —0.4 +0.2 Sundries.......... 99.2 99.3 100.4 —0.1 —1.2 

New York San Francisco-Oakland i 

All Ttems. 2... 4... 100.6 100.5 101.0 +0.1 —0.4 | AllItems........... 101.1 101.4 100.9 —0.3 +0.2 

Hoodie it metals cise! 99.3 99.0 102.7 +0.3 —3.3 Food hse ted: 100.7 102.2 101.2 —1.5 —0.5 

Housing 2.6 s.i0...3 101.3 101.3 100.8 0 +0.5 Housing.......... 101.7 101.5 100.7 +0.2 +1.0 
DDATE] estar isi 0.5 <> 98.4 98.2 99.9} +0.2] —1.5 Apparel. \eres.c > ss 99.6 99.6 99.6 0 0 

Transportation..... 108.0 108.0 97.7 0 +10.5 Transportation....| 100.8 100.8 101.7 0 —0.9 

| Sundries ize ssa. s ox 100.4} 100.3; 100.5; +0.1] —0.1 Sundries.......... 101.9} 101.7 | 101.0] +0.2| +0.9 

Philadelphia Wilmington 

All Items............ 99.9 100.1 100.5 —0.2 —0.6 | AllItems........... 99.8 100.3 100.7 —0.5 —0.9 

ood a aliiete e008 3.3\3 100.0} 101.1} 101.5); —1.1] —1.5 Hood eo) Gites aset 97.7 99.8] 102.1] —2.1| —4.3 

t Housing........... 99.3 99.1 99.9} +0.2| —0.6 Housing.......... 101.2} 101.1 99.8} +0.1} +1.4 

FADDATELY) stoctslacc0 oe 98.6 98.6 99.8 0 —1.2 Apparel) (i )\o5.e0 36 99.2 99.2 99.9 0 —0.7 

Transportation..... 101.4 100.9 101.1 +0.5 +0.3 Transportation... . 99.8 99.7 100.8 +0.1 —1.0 

: DMNGMEs chs sees = 100.8} 100.6} 100.1} +0.2; +0.7 Sundries.......... 101.1} 101.0] 100.5} +0.1] +0.6 


Consumer Price Index 


Cities Surveyed Monthly Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 
Index Numbers, 1953 = 100 Percentage Changes Index Numbers, 1958 = 100 Percentage Changes 
Aug. 1954 | Sept. 1958 June 1954 | Sept. 1958 
Sept. 1954] Aug. 1954 | Sept. 1953 to to Sept. 1954} June 1954 | Sept. 1958 to to 
Sept. 1954 | Sept. 1954 Sept. 1954 | Sept. 1954 
Birmingham Atlanta 
AU itemises hs cic a ot 100.1 | 100.4} 100.7 —0.3 —0.6 | AllItems........... 99.4 99.8} 100.6 —0.4 —1.2 
Hood iaicee eo nd os 100.0} 101.3] 103.2) -—1.3| —8.1 Food ok ecvn ea 98.4 99.7] 100.6 —1.3| —2.2 
Housing........... 100.6 | 100.3 99.6} +0.3] +1.0 Housing... <7). s):26 101.1 | 101.1] 100.7 0 +0.4 
PADPATEl a src ote le oe 99.0 99.0 99.9 0 —0.9 Apparelli 7 swWacn's 98.6 98.6 | 100.4 0 —1.8 
Transportation..... 98.9 98.9 | 100.0 0 —1.1 Transportation... . 98.7 98.9} 100.5; —0.2}; —1.8 
Sundries: 22.) 5 ei. 101.4 | 101.3 99.9} +0.1] +1.5 Sundries.......... 99.0 99.4) 100.8); -—0.4] —1.8 
Boston Cleveland 
All Thems foci ec o.<'cc% 99.3 99.6 | 100.6 —0.3 Si All Items cone 100.6 | 100.5} 101.1] +0.1 —0.5 
Likivake OR Sra ne ee se A 98.3 99.6 | 101.3 —1.3} —3.0 Rood: Se Pork. ta. 100.5; 100.6 | 102.5 —0.1 =—2.0 
Housing. 05 - s. 2% 99.8 99.6] 100.2} +0.2| —0.4 Housings. sates. 101.2} 101.2) 100.6 0 +0.6 
Apparel tier). a 98.1 98.2 | 101.0} —0.1 —2.9 Apparel env ctsc(e 02 99.0 98.7 | 100.6] +0.3] —1.6 
Transportation..... 98.2 96.9} 100.1} +1.3] —1.9 Transportation... . 98.9 98.3} 101.4] +0.6] —2.5 
Sundries........... 101.6 | 101.6} 100.3 0 +1.3 Sundries.......... 101.8 | 101.9} 100.1 —0.1] +1.7 
Chicago Des Moines P 
ALL Theres wits so eo pia 101.6 | 101.9.) 101.0 | —023))" -F0.6>)) All Items... 505... 100.1} 100.2; 100.8}; —0O.1 —0.7 
BOGAN ee ta kits: 100.3 | 101.3] 102.9 —1.0 —2.5 Boodeste, Wines 99.1} 100.2; 101.6}; —1.1 —2.5 
Housing es). 103.8 | 103.7 99.8} +0.1]| +4.0 Housing! .S..css: 99.7 99.5} 100.0; +0.2} —0.3 
Apparels vie: ance 99.0 99.0 | 100.6 0 —1.6 Apparel.......... 99.2 99.0 99.9} +0.2| —0.7 
Transportation... .. 101.3 | 101.3; 100.7 0 +0.6 Transportation....} 100.9 | 100.7] 101.0} +0.2| —0.1 
Sundries. :..-..... 102.1 102.2} 100.2| —0O.1} +1.9 Sundries.......... 102.1 | 101.6 | 101.4 | -+-0,5 | )-F0:7 
Denver Evansville 
AMM tems ven. . lec sss 100.3] 100.6} 100.3} —0.3 0 All Items). 5. 5)5::25;2 99.9; 100.7 | 101.0 —0.8} —1.1 
MOOd soe aeaies asc 99.9 | 101.2] 100.6 —1.3| —0.7 Mood. 2 Senet aac 98.8} 100.7 | 101.2]; —1.9 —2.4 
HOUSING 5.355.555 101.2} 101.1 99.9} +0.1] +1.3 Housing.......... 99.7} 100.2} 100.3} —0.5 —0.6 
Apparel vcs, sss: 99.5 99.9 99.6} -—0.4] —0.1 Apparel.......... 98.6 98.6 | 100.3 0 —1.7 
Transportation..... 100.5 | 100.4] 101.5] +0.1] —1.0 Transportation....| 100.5 | 100.3] 102.7} +0.2| —2?.1 
Sundries........... 99.5 99.4} 100.0} +0.1 —0.5 Sundries.......... 102.2 | 102.7}; 100.8; —0.5} +1.4 
Detroit Huntington 
items, voc aiocke 99.7} 100.2] 100.7 —0.5 —1.0 | AllItems........... 100.8 | 101.0) 100.5 -—0.2| +0.3 
HOOG oe hale neta 97.8 99.6 | 101.8] —1.8 —3.9 Rood. te casiee, 100.7 | 101.6]; 100.9 —0.9} —0.2 
Housing?) 4225. +: 100.9} 100.9} 100.1 0 +0.8 Housing. 5 << 100.5 | 100.3} 100.3; +0.2} +0.2 
Apparel... ii. .e.e: 99.4 99.5] 100.0} —0.1 —0.6 Apparel.......... 100.5} 100.0} 100.4} +0.5} +0.1 
Transportation..... 98.8 98.8) 101.1 0 —2.3 Transportation....} 101.5} 101.3] 100.4] +0.2) +1.1 
Sundries........... 101.3 | 101.4] 100.1 —0.1}  +1.2 Sundries... . 27... 101.5} 101.5} 100.4 0 +1.1 
Houston Kansas City 
All Items... ......:... 99.9] 100.2} 100.5] —0.3} —0O.6 | AllItems........... 100.2} 100.2) 100.9 0 —0.7 
OO” ert eae wes eee 99.3} 100.2] 101.1 —0.9} —1.8 FoOd 2 {0 ites k 98.7 97.7 | 101.7} +1.0| —38.0 
Housing.;6t% sa sk 100.8 | 100.9 99.9 —0.1] +0.9 Housing.......... 100.7 | 100.7} 100.0 0 +0.7 
Apparel sos iis.'2 2 99.8 99.7} 100.0} +0.1] —0.2 Apparel.......... 97.4 97.8 99.6 | —0.4 —2.2 
Transportation..... 98.9 98.9 | 100.5 0 —1.6 Transportation....| 101.1} 101.6] 101.9} -—0.5} —0.8 
DUNATIES. ces.) 5 nor 100.0; 100.5} 100.8} —0.5| —0.8 Sundries.......... 102.4] 103.3} 101.2; —0.9| +1.2% 
Indianapolis Lansing 
AMtemgen. oe ce se 2 100.0 | 100.2; 101.0); —0.2] -—1.0] AllItems........... 100.6 | 101.0} 100.8} —0.4| —0.2 
Hood eee tite eee 98 . 4 99.9} 101.1 —1.5 —2.7 Hood: .)hitse eae 101.4 | 103.4 |} 101.8]; -—1.9}| —0.4 
Housing. 6.05 sc. 101.4 |} 101.2} 101.5) +0.2] —0.1 Housing 26h eck 100.9 | 100.6} 100.4; +0.3| +0.5 
Apparel’: 2.38 ae sees 98.1 98.0 99.8 +0.1 —1.7 Apparel.......... 99.6 99.3 100.3 +0.3 —0.7 
Transportation..... 97.7 97.7 | 100.5 0 —2.8 Transportation... . 99.0 99.0} 100.8 0 —-l8 
Sundries........... 103.1] 102.2; 100.8| +0.9} +2.3 Sundries.......... 100.7 | 100.5 99.9} +0.2| +0.8 
Los Angeles Milwaukee 
AU terms si ¢ 7 diets: 99.1 99.3 | 100.6 —0.2} —1.5 | AllItems........... 99.4 99.6} 100.6}; -—0.2} —1.2 
OOd fais Stir cee 96.0 96.6 | 101.0 —0.6} —5.0 (Hood). fee a Oat 98.9} 101.5} —1.2} —8.7 
HOUSING ate). os'- 100.0 | 100.0} 100.3 0 —0.3 Housing.......... 100.0 99.8} 100.1; +0.2} —0.1 
Apparels saitsce.trs 99.7 99.8 99.9 —0.1 —0.2 Apparel 200522. 97.9 98.3] 100.1 —0.4} —2.2 
Transportation... .. 101.4 |; 101.3} 101.6} +0.1 —0.2 Transportation. ... 99.3 99.4} 101.2; —0O.1} —1.9 
Sundries. ..5.0..5.- 100.1 | 100.2} 100.0 —0.1} +0.1 Sundries.......... 101.5 | 101.2} 100.5; +0.3; +1.0 
New York Pittsburgh 
JAS Ree a 100.5 | 100.6] 101.9} —0.1 —1.4 | AllItems........... 100.2 | 100.9] 101.1 —0.7| —0.9 
Boodng. asses. e 98.5 99.3|} 102.9} -—0.8| —4.3 Hood’. 2.3. Geese 99.6] 102.2) 102.0} —2%.5 —2.4 
Housing...... ; -....| 101.5] 101.3] 100.9] +0.2] +0.6 Housing.......... 101.5 | 101.4] 101.0} +0.1| +0.5 
Apparelsa.see<e ese 98.4 98.4] 100.2 0 —1.8 Apparel’ Sie aoe 100.9} 100.5]; 100.4} +0.4{ +0.5 
Transportation..... 107.8 | 108.0} 107.5 —0.2} +0.3 Transportation... . 97.5 98.0 | 101.1 —0.5| —8.6 
Sundries........... 101.0} 100.4] 100.5) +0.6] +0.5 Sundries.......... 100.2} 100.1 | 100.5] +0.1 —0.3 
Philadelphia Portland 
AliTtems se eons eek 99.8 99.9} 100.8} —0.1 1.0") Allitems...2.ne- 99.6 99.8} 100.4) —0.2| —0.8 
Hood 34.08. obser 99.1} 100.0} 102.5] -—0.9} —8.3 Food 7.22a ae att 97.8} 100.6; 101.0| -—2.8} —3.2% 
Housing........... 99.4 99.3 99.7] +0.1 —0.3 Housing.......... 100.2 99.9; 100.8); +0.3} —0.1 
(Apparel... jcc. os s 98.5 98.6 99.6} —0.1 =1.1 Apparel soem. Sc ae 98.8 98.5 | +99.7| +0.8} —0.9 
ansportation..... 102.7 | 101.4] 101.1] +1.3] +1.6 sportation 98.9 98.0} '99.8| +0.9] —0.9 
Sundries........... 100.8 | 100.8} 100.2 0 +0.6 Sundries...... »---| 102.1 | 100.7] 100.7 | +1.4|] +1.4 


(Text continued from page 443) 
was reflected in both a sharp rise in layoffs in the 
transportation equipment group and a large pickup 
in hiring. This was because some plants began 1955 
model production while others shut down on old 
models. 

Total separations, which include quits, layoffs, dis- 
charges, military and other separations, were forty 
per 1,000 employees in September, an increase of five 
over August. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Of the forty settlements confirmed by Taz Conrzr- 
ENCE Boarp between mid-September and mid-October, 
the most significant occurred in the rubber industry. 
As a result of a wage reopening in late August, B. F. 
Goodrich agreed to pay a 6.5 cent per hour increase 
to 15,000 members of the CIO Rubber Workers. The 
same amount was agreed upon by the U. S. Rubber 
Company, involving 30,000 members of the same 
union. 

Another important settlement involved the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company and 11,500 CIO Steelworkers. 
An increase of 7 cents an hour, as well as a change in 
the vacation clause, was negotiated. Three thousand 
salaried and nonunion personnel received a 3% in- 
crease and improvements in life, illness, hospital and 
surgical insurance. 

The first of the copper settlements was confirmed 
this month. The Utah Copper Division of the Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation granted an increase of 5 
cents an hour as well as an increase in shift differen- 
tials to 3,740 members of seven unions, the main one 
being the independent Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

Settlements this month involved thirty-eight com- 
panies and almost 100,000 wage earners and salaried 
employees. 

James F. Birp 
JupirH WISHNIA 
Statistical Division 


Employment Contracts 
(Continued from page 420) 


pensation is paid in cash. At least one company, not 
among those in the sample, makes payment in cash 
plus stock. 

One agreement provides that the contingent com- 
pensation is to draw interest at 3% from the date of 
the beginning of the consulting period, payable to 
the extent accrued with each installment of the prin- 
cipal. 

Another agreement provides that the contingent 
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compensation is to be adjusted for changes in the 
cost of living. Using 1953 as the base, the employee’s 
consulting pay will be adjusted upward 10% for each 
10% rise in the index, and similarly downward. 

Occasionally the amount of contingent compensa- 
tion payable in a particular year is related to the em- 
ployee’s outside business income. One agreement pro- 
vides that the contingent payments will be eliminated 
or reduced in order that the business earnings of the 
employee together with such contingent payments 
do not in any year exceed 80% of his average annual 
base compensation. Business earnings are defined as 
compensation received from any outside company. 

The same agreement also provides that contingent 
compensation ceases if the company defaults in the 
payment of interest on its debentures. 

_ Forfeiture of contingent compensation. One agree- 
ment provides that if the executive should engage in 
a competitive business he will have no further right 
to payments under the agreement. Several of the 
other contracts, however, state that in any postactive 
employment year in which the executive engages in 
competitive activity or is not available for consulta- 
tion his right to contingent compensation ceases for 
that year only, without effect on subsequent years. 

Insuring contingent payments. One agreement con- 
tains a provision to the effect that the company shall 
not be required to establish any separate fund or 
make similar arrangements to insure its meeting the 
contingent payments. Payments are to be made from 
such funds and in the same manner in which the 
company at the time reimburses those persons who 
are then in the active service of the company. 

All but one of the remaining contracts are silent on 
this point. The one provides a means whereby a sub- 
stantial part of the company’s obligations may be 
funded through the use of insurance. The company 
agrees to participate with the employee in maintain- 
ing a life insurance contract in the amount of the 
company’s total liability for deferred compensation to 
the employee. 


Death or Disability 


Several of the sample agreements spell out at some 
length the payments to be made to the employee in 
the event of disability, or to his designated representa- 
tive in the event of his death. Most provide that, in 
the event of the executive’s death during the con- 
sultative period, the deferred compensation will con- 
tinue to be paid to the employee’s representative for 
the full term. 

Two of the agreements make provision for any dis- 
agreement as to the validity of the employee’s claim 
of disability. In each case, if the parties cannot agree 
upon a doctor to make a physical examination of the 
employee, a third party is brought in to pick him. 
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In one case the third party is the chief judge of the 
court of appeals of the State of New York; in the 
other case he is the president of the local academy of 
medicine. 


Business Expenses 


Two of the sample agreements touch on the subject 
of traveling and other expenses incurred by the ex- 
ecutive in the course of his employment. One states 
that when the executive is traveling on business re- 
lated to the corporation he is expected to render bills 
for the cost of necessary transportation, communica- 
tions, hotel accommodations, meals and the like, 
which will be paid as expense accounts by the corpora- 
tion. 

The same agreement, distinguishing between en- 
tertainment expenses and traveling expenses, provides 
as follows: 


“It is understood and agreed that the services required 
of the executive by this agreement include the duty of 
entertainment deemed by the corporation to be in the 
interest of its business; and the executive, in order properly 
to discharge his duty of entertainment, may find it neces- 
sary to maintain facilities therefor. The corporation will, 
from time to time, so long as it shall expect the executive 
to undertake such duty of entertainment in the corpora- 
tion’s interest, make available upon demand sums in the 
aggregate amount of $20,000 annually for defraying the 
expenses of such entertainment and the maintenance of 
any such facilities. 

“In arriving at the indicated fixed aggregate expense 
allowance for necessary entertainment, the corporation has 
carefully appraised the amount of such entertainment that 
the executive may be required to dispense, if his services 
are to be productive of the maximum benefits which the 
corporation expects to derive therefrom. 

“The corporation, reposing confidence in the executive, 
recognizes that such entertainment may be so diversified 
and casual as to make the maintenance of complete and 
accurate records thereof inconvenient, impracticable and 
virtually impossible for the executive, and therefore the 
corporation will not require that expense vouchers for 
such entertainment be furnished to it.” 


Government Service 


Three of the agreements take into account the pos- 
sibility that in the event of a national emergency, 
the employee may be called into the service of the 
United States Government. One of the three pro- 
vides that in such event the employee will be entitled 
to a leave of absence and his pay may, in the discre- 
tion of the board, be discontinued. The second is 
similar, except that the employee is to receive, during 
his leave, “such compensation as may be fixed by the 
board.” The third provides that if the period of gov- 
ernment service falls within the postactive employ- 
ment period, contingent compensation will continue 
to be paid; if within the full-time employment period, 
the employee’s base pay will be reduced. 


Successor Corporation 


In these times of numerous corporate mergers and 
consolidations, several of the contracts see fit to pro- 
vide expressly that the agreement shall inure to the 
benefit of and be binding upon the parties, their suc- 
cessors, heirs, executives, administrators and assigns. 
One states more positively that the corporation will 
not consolidate or merge into or with another corpora- 
tion or sell all or substantially all its assets to another 
corporation unless such other corporation shall as- 
sume the financial obligations of the agreement. 

Still another contract provides that the agreement 
inures to the benefit of any successor of the company 
resulting from merger, except that if the merger is 
with an organization not having substantially the 
same common shareholders, the employee may elect 
to terminate forthwith the period of his active em- 
ployment and to make effective immediately the ar- 
rangements regarding postactive employment pay- 
ments. 


Termination of Contract 


Not withstanding the positive, formal language of 
the employment contracts, they are by no means un- 
breakable. Several expressly state that the board of 
directors may at any time, in their sole discretion, 
terminate the employment of the executive upon 120 
days’ written notice to him. Several others provide 
that the executive may be discharged by the board 
at any time, but only for good cause. 


Contract Interpretation 


One of the sample agreements provides specifically 
that any controversy arising under the agreement 
shall be settled by arbitration in accordance with the 
rules of the American Arbitration Association. 

Several stipulate that all questions relating to the ~ 
validity, interpretation or performance of the con- 
tract be determined in accordance with the laws of 
the State of New York. 

Hersert S. Brices 


Management Bookshelf 


The Scope of Collective Bargaining—In this pamphlet, the 
author defines the terms “compulsory” and “free” col- 
lective bargaining. Passages of the Taft-Hartley Act are 
cited as to the scope of collective bargaining and the 
author explains why a clear understanding of the differ- 
ence between the two types of bargaining is important 
to both management and labor. By Robert D. Gray, 
Director, Industrial Relations Section, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, Cal., 1954. The pamphlet is 
distributed free of charge by the Institute. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1954 Percentage Change 
Item Unit Year Latest | Latest 
Ago Month | Month 
Sept. August July June May April March over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
-onsumer Price Indexes 
| LESS (CONS bel a 1953 = 100 100.3 100.4 100.5} 100.3} 100.4; 100.1) 100.2) 100.8) —0.1) —0.5 
eee OS err 1953 = 100 99.6 100.3 100.8} 100.3) 100.4 99.4 99.2) 101.7) —0O.7) —2.1 
MUMNESUANITISF OS 07 wing arya 519s ieieisiae- o(esatn'e' 1953 = 100 100.8 100.7 100.7} 100.8} 100.8} 100.9} 101.0) 100.2) +0.1; -+0.6 
PRP DATCU a rrahintee (els sis se oj+1s is. 10°s wre oe nierpie* 1953 = 100 99.0 99.0 98.9 99.1 99.2 99.3 99.6) 100.1 0 —1.1 
BEPANISOLERUIOM ia cre sici0 c/s/evrese Wie aualetas 1953 = 100 100.5 100.4 100.2 99.6 99.4 99.2 99.9} 101.5} +0.1) —1.0 
SURG Gay ae OS a ees 1953 = 100 101.1 101.0 100.9} 100.9} 100.9} 101.0} 101.1) 100.4) +0.1) -+0.7 
Purchasing Value of Dollar............ 1953 dollars 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.9 99.8 99.2) +0.1) +0.5 
BTS) PALE REGIS: f4:. 056 oie v sieve \olorere visnets. asa 1947-1949 = 100 114.7 115.0 115.2) 115.1) 115.0) 114.6) 114.8} 115.2} —0.3) —0.4 
imployment Status! 
Civilian labor force................ thousands 65,243] 65,522) 65,494) 65,445) 64,425] 64,063] 63,825] (K) —0.4, na 
METAITHO VERE Et ieee cies ees wisistle ae a0 bRe ters thousands 62,1441 62,276) 62,148) 62,098) 61,119] 60,598) 60,100}; — —0.2) na 
INQTICUITIINC yf osc dio oss eeiereelers he thousands 7,527 6,928 7,486] 7,628] 6,822) 6,076) 5,875) — +8.6) na 
Nonagricultural] industries......... thousands 54,617) 55,349) 54,661) 54,470) 54,297) 54,522) 54,295) — —1.3| na 
Wnemployed: asec icc! sew aisjeiom waicis thousands 3,099 8,245 3,346] 3,347 3,305] 3,465) 3,725) — —4.5| na 
Wage Earners ?)3 
Employees in nonagr’] establishm’ts... . thousands p48,511\p 48,031|r 47,808}. 48,137| 47,935] 48,068] 47,848] 50,200) +1.0) —3.4 
Mantifacturing: | \cicdecics ss cate cee es thousands p16,007|p 15,860|/r 15,627) 15,888] 15,836} 16,000} 16,234] 17,510) +0.9; —8.6 
MNT ee Pp ieyat sie ciaie es cinievelacave ara bee thousands p T26\p 736 735 T44 137 749 7172 839} —1.4) —13.5 
MOnSETUChIGN Hy ree tcs o's ehaeak was thousands p 2807p 2,840\r 2,795] 2,729) 2,634) 2,535} 2,415} 2,866] —1.2} —2.1 
Transportation and public utilities. . thousands p 4,028)/p 4,028/r 4,043) 4,032! 4,008) 4,008) 3,992] 4,265 0 —5.6 
SNS eee ye eee iaiclais scot isis Saacs oars thousands p10,483|p 10,353|r 10,377} 10,414} 10,375] 10,496] 10,305] 10,523} -+-1.3) —0.4 
IEE CE Pee picts sints cial s.< ois lodieee'e'eerace thousands p 211lip 2,125 2,126) 2,104) 2,081} 2,075) 2,057) 2,041; —0.7| +3.4 
SCRNACE EE ae nice. cieveve aieelclals eve thousands p 5,605|\p 5,635|r 5,638) 5,601] 5,563) 5,506) 5,406) 5,566) —0.5| -+0.7 
MCR WOERMEMIGH Gy cree ofole: se iais gw. biere iovece acs thousands p 6,744\p 6,454'r 6,467) 6,625} 6,701| 6,699) 6,667) 6,590] +4.5| +2.3 
Production and related workers in manu’g 
Employment 
All manufacturing.................: thousands p12,593\p 12,448)}7 12,212) 12,480] 12,437) 12,590); 12,818} 14,061; +1.2) —10.4 
arable merase kien cuesss cess thousands p 6,979\p 6,936|r 6,917) 7,177) 7,208} 7,309} 7,430} 8,161) +0.6} —14.5 
INOAGUTADIE Het Ge wel elicits auiecec thousands p 5614p 5,512)r 5,295} 5,303) 5,229) 5,281) 5,388} 5,900} +1.9} —4.8 
Average weekly hours 
Allmanutacturing;....\.....s000000% i number p 39.7p 39.7 39.4 39.6 89.3 39.0 39.5 39.9 0 —0.5 
MTA Dee eran ais is s Sigioe eas Wcities number p 40.1)\p 40.1 39.7 40.0 89.9 39.7 40.0 40.6 0 —1.2 
INOHGUER DIE Seer \e 2 15's)0:0. 10 cieics v v'a,0 06 number p 39.\)jp 39.3 39.0i\r 38.9} 38.5} 38.0} 38.8} 39.0) —0.5| +0.3 
Average hourly earnings i 
All manufacturing.................. dollars pel Slip jh.k9 1.80 1.81 1.80 1.80 1.79 1.79} +1.1) +1.1 
EVs De Mepis ia = «: sualets, oe: sie) soseiede dollars p 1.92ip 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.90 1.90) 1.90} +0.5}) -+1.1 
INOROUTADIO cis om s.5 slain sis Stiew wien dollars p 1.66\p 1.64 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.65 1.65 1.63] +1.2) +1.8 
Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing.................- dollars p 71.86\p 71.06 70.92| 71.68) 71.13} 70.20) 70.71) 71.42) +1.1}) +0.6 
Durable ete aia vis hese’ isis, 6 wie letaraw wisiorals dollars p 16.99\p 76.59 75.83! 76.40} 76.21] 75.43) '76.00) 77.14) +0.5| —0.2 
INGNGUPADIC. file eis ecco ceidlevs ences dollars p 64.91\p 64.45 64.74) 64.57] 63.91] 62.70) 64.02! 63.57) +0.7) +2.1 
Straight time hourly earnings 
All manufacturing.................. dollars rae barir 1.75 1.76) 1.77) 1.76) 1.76] 1.75) 1.74, +1.1) +1.7 
Dra plese nee nee week Ue sates dollars e 1,87 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.85 1.85 1.84; +0.5) +1.6 
INOHGETADIC Se cic loiese:s s1s.0 eis s.e)sisle ve dollars e 1.63ir 1.60 1.63} 1.63} 1.63} 1.62) 1.62) 1,60) +1.9} +1.9 


urnover rates in manufacturing? 
arations 


Bureau of the Censu 2 Bureau of Labor Statistics. a Conference Board Consumer Price Index has been revised to 1958 level; housing now 
' The BLS has ailjusted its non-farm employment and hours and earnings series to first includes fuel and homefurnishin mgs; Goren was formerly part of Sundries. 
quarter 1953 benchmark k levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers 6 Food priced during the week o! the fifteenth. 
covered in each industry, ae in this instance the data were received from government é Estimated inary vised 
social insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since January, 1951. (K) Labor Force data for a year ago not eceiparable with the new series. 

na Not available. n Less than .05 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1954 


Number and 
‘ype o! 
Baniglevens Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Apparel 
Hartsville Manufacturing Co. ILGWU-AFL 400 WE 7-5-54 6% for both hourly and (1) Effective 9-7-54, work Length of contract—l year, 
Hartsville, S. C piece workers; additional week reduced to 35hrs. and from year to year unless 
increase when hourly wage Company can request 60 days’ notice given by 
is less than applicable min- 40 hr. wk. for 8344 years either party to terminate 
imum after effective date _ contract 
(2) Provisions for overtime 
payment at time and 
one hal 
Atomic Energy : 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. Atomic Trades 1,082 WE 4-15-54 $.06 per hr. None Settlement result of wage 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. Council, AFL Plant Y12; (date of reopening. Length of con- 
Plants Y-12 and X-10 8,593 WE settle- tract 8 years 

Plant X10 ment 
8-19-54) 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
American Potash & Chemical District 50, UMWA, 850 WE 6-1-54 $.10 to 8.16 per hr. increase (1) Improved group hospi- Settlement result of contract 
Corp. ind. (approx.) (date of in job rates ($.10 mini- tal and surgical insur- expiration 
Trona, Calif. settle- mum) ance (company pays Contract runs to 12-1-56 
ment Major portion of in- Wage reopening 11-1-55 
8-6-54) creased cost) 
(2) Double time after 16 
consecutive hrs. at 
wor! 
(3) Overtime meal allow- 
ance of $1.50 after 12 
hrs. worked in a day; 
also after 16 hrs. 
Bowman Chemicals, Inc. Chemical Workers, 8 WE 6-15-54 $.05 per hr. av. (1) Full 40 hrs. annual sick Settlement result of contract 
Los Angeles, Calif. AFL leave pay at end of expiration 
contract period if not Length of contract—l year 
used as sick leave Wage reopening in 6 months 
(2) Sick leave and vacation 
pay pro rated for em- 
ployees leaving during 
contract year 

Hercules Powder Co. District 50, 203 WE 8-18-54 $.06 per hr. av. Seventh paid holiday Settlement result of contract 

Bessemer, Ala. UMWA, ind. expiration 
Length of contract—2 years 
Wage reopening after 1 year 
on 10 days’ notice 

Liberty Powder Defense Corp. Office Employees, Confidential 9-38-54 No increase Call-in pay for at least 4 Settlement result of contract 
Baraboo, Wis. AFL hrs. when notification for expiration 

Badger Ordnance Works extra work is not given Length of contract—l year 
during regular shift 

Monsanto Chemical Co. IUE-CIO 1,500 WE 7-18-54 $.05 per hr. av. Increased shift premiums Settlement result of contract 
Springfield, Mass. expiration 

Plastics Division Length of contract—l year 
Communications 
General Telephone Co. of Communications 5,153 WE 8-1-54 8.0318 per hr. av. None Settlement result of contract 
California Workers, CIO expiration 
Statewide Length of contract—1l year 
Electrical Machinery, Equipment 
and Supplies 
Lamb Electric Co. IAM-AFL 1,000 WE 7-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. Increased benefits for sick- Settlement result of contract 
Kent, Ohio s (date of ness and accident insur- expiration 
‘ settle- ance Length of contract—l year 
ment 
8-9-54) 
Office Employees, Included in 7-1-54 $8.75 per mo. av. Same as above 
AFL above figure 
Fabricated Metal Products 
American Welding and Steelworkers, CIO 620 WE 7-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. Improved insurance and Settlement result of contract 
Manufacturing Co. pensions expiration 
Warren, Ohio Length of contract—2 years 
None 200 S 7-1-54 8% ($9 per mo. minimum) Review now in process 
Continental Can Co. IAM-AFL 85 WE 7-1-54 $.08 per hr. av. (variation None Settlement result of contract 
Oakland, Calif. from $.08 to $.185) expiration 
Contract expires 10-81-55 
Pension agreement expires 
7-1-55 
Lumber y 
American Forest Products Co. Lumber Workers, 1,900 WE 8-23-54 No increase Admission day as paid Settlement result of contract 
Central, Calif. AFL holiday expiration 
Length of contract—8 years 
Reopenings on 4-1-55 and 
4-1-56 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1954—Continued 


Number and 
Type of 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Caldor Lumber Co. Lumber Workers, 250 WE 9-9-54 No increase Admission day (September Contract extended 2 years 
Diamond Springs, Calif. AFL 9) as paid holiday with wage reopening in April 
or September for either party 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. Lumber Workers, na. WE 8-10-54 No increase (1) Check-off None 
eed, Yreka, Calif. AFL (2) At least 2 hrs, call-in 
pay 
(8) Union shop effective 
4-2-55 
Michigan-California Lumber Co. Lumber Workers, 180 WE 8-18-54 No increase Admission day as paid Contract expires 4-1-57 with 
Camino, Calif. AFL holiday. reopenings 4-1-55 and 4-1-56 
Machinery (except Electrical) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. Steelworkers, 3,000 WE 9-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. (1) Group insurance— Settlement result of contract 
Interstate cio (approx.) $18.50 per mo. paidfor expiration 
on 50/50 basis, effec- Length of contract—2 years; 
tive 8/18/55 for pensions—8 years 
(2) Pensions—increased to Reopening 9-1-55 
$140 minimum per mo. 
including $85 Social 
Security at 65 with 30 
years of service; scaled 
down $2 per mo. for 
each year less than 830 
to 15 years of service, 
effective 3-15-55 , 
None na. S 9-1-54 Approximately same as 
above on salaries up to 
$350 per mo. 
Measuregraph Co. IAM-AFL 110 WE 6-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. for produc- None Settlement result of contract 
St. Louis, Mo. tion workers; $.10 per hr. expiration 
av. for tool and die makers Length of contract—1 year 
Pennsylvania Pump and UE-ind. 64 WE 8-1-54 $.056 per hr. ay. Three weeks’ vacation Settlement result of contract 
mpressor Co. after 15 years’ service expiration 
m, Pa. Length of contract—2 years 
Wage reopening 8-1-55 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. Steelworkers, CIO 11,500 WE 8-25-54 $.07 per hr. av. Vacation pay accruedeach Settlement result of contract 
Canton, Ohio : pay period and payable on = expiration 
separation for any reason Length of contract—? years 
even though prior toestab- Reopening 60 days prior to 
lished vacation period 8-24-55 
None 8,000 S T-4-54 8% (1) Base life insurance in- None 
and non- creased to $38,500 
union WE (2) Sickness and accident 
benefits increased to 26 
WKS, 
(8) Hospitalization in- 
creased from 80 day 
ward to 70 day semi- 
private 
(4) Surgical benefits now 
300 
(5) $1,250 paid-up life on 
retirement 
Mining 
Kennecott Copper Corp. Mine, Mill & 8,740 WE 7-1-54 $.05 per hr. across the Health and welfare plan Settlement result of reopen- 
Salt Lake City, U Smelter Workers; (date of board. Shift differentials foremployeesanddepend- ing on economic issues 
Utah Copper Div. Locomotive Fire- settlement increased from $.04-.08-.06 ents Contract expires 7-1-55 
men & Enginemen; 8-31-54) to $.05-.10-.075 
Baines Conductors 
(all ind.) 
IAM; IBEW; 
Operating Engineers; 
Railway Carmen 
(all AFL) 
Paper and Paper Products 
St. Croix Paper Co. Pulp, Sulphite & 490 WE 5-8-54 8% None Settlement result of contract 
Woo |, Me. Paper Mill Workers; (date of expiration 
Paper Makers; Fire- settle- Length of contract—l year 
men & Oilers; IBEW; ment) 
IAM;; Carpenters (all 
AFL) 
Office Employees, 62S 5-8-54 $.06 per hr. av. None Settlement result of contract 
AFL expiration 
Length of contract—1l year 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Logan-Long Co. Paperworkers, 438 WE 6-15-54 $.05 per hr. av. One-half day bobeay pay Settlement result of contract 
icago, ClO. before Christmas and New expiration 
Years Length of contract—1 year 
| 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1954—Continued 


Number and 
oe i 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Primary Meals i 
Midvale Co. Federal Labor 2,219 WE 7-1-54 8.06 per hr. av. Pension plan liberalized Settlement result of contract 
Philadelphia, Pa. Union, AFL Company assumes fullcost expiration 
of social insurance pro- peu of contract—18 
ages employees previous- mon ’ 
paid 48% 
Federal Labor Union, 24 § 7-1-54 $2.40 per wk. av. Same as above Same as above 
'L; Engineers & 
Technicians, CIO 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Steelworkers, CIO 285 WE 8-16-54 $.0558 per hr. av. (1) Seventh paid holiday Settlement result of contract | 
Portland, (2) Friday—observance of pee: 
Electro Metallurgical Co. Saturday holidays Length of contract—2 years 
Division ~(8) 1 pair safety shoes per Reopening 8-15-55 
year 
(4) 1 hat per year 
U.S. Pipe & Foundry Co. Molders & Foundry 546 WE 8-9-54 $.07 per hr. av. None Settlement result of wage 
Birmingham, Ala, Workers, AFL reopening 
Contract runs from $-1-54 to 
8-1-56 
Reopening on 9-1-55 
None 2S 7-1-54 $12 per mo. av. for non- None None 
exempt employees; 3% for 
exempt employees ($12 
minimum) 

Bessemer, Russellville, Ala. Mine, Mill & 229 WE 7-21-54 $.05 per hr. av. $.02 per hr. additional wel- Settlement result of contract 
Smelter Workers, fare benefit effective 11-1- expiration . 
ind. 54, if satisfactory actuarial Length of contract—? years 

formula presented tocom- Reopening on or before 
pany 5-1-55 
Professional, Scientific and 
Controlling Instruments 
American Meter Co. IUE-CIO 650 WE 8-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. (1) Three days’ funeral Settlement result of contract 
rie, Pa. leave expiration 
(2) Make-up pay for jury Length of contract—? years 
duty Wage reopening 8-1-55 
Public Utilities 
Cleveland Electric Utility Workers, 2,725 WE 8-30-54; 3%; $.0617 per hr. av. (1) Double time for work Settlement result of contrac — 
Illuminating Co. cIoO wages = pons scheduled expiration 
Cleveland, Ohio retroactive ries Contract expires 4-1-56 
to 4-1-54 (2) : a holidays guar- Wage reopening 4-1-55 
(8) | a rest period 
after five or more hours 
worked in the 10 hour 
period preceding the 
employee’s regularly 
scheduled shift 
Rubber and Rubber Products 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Rubber Workers, 15,000 WE 8-28-54 $.065 per hr. av. None Settlement result of wage 
Interstate cIo ; Increases varied from $.06 reopening 
to $.09 from plant to plant 
U.S. Rubber Co. Rubber Workers, 80,000 WE 8-23-54 $.065 per hr. av. None Settlement result of wage 
Interstate cio reopening 
Contract expires 8-81-55 
Wage reopening upon $0 
days’ notice 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Federal Portland Cement Cement, Lime 240 WE 7-83-54 $.05 per hr. av. (1) erin time and one Settlement result of contract © 
Co., Inc. and Gypsum 5 for holiday work expiration 

Buffalo, N. Y. Workers, AFL (2) fal weeks’ vacation Contract expires 5-1-55 

after 3 years’ employ- 
ment 
Huron Portland Cement Co. Gas, Coke & 35 WE 7-25-54 $.15 per hr. av. Hospitalization benefits Settlement result of contract 
Detroit, Mich. Chemical Workers, improved expiration 
CIO Contract expires 8-20-55 
Textile Mill Products 
Hudson Worsted Co. Textile Workers, 494 WE 7-12-54 $.095 per hr. reduction None Settlement result of contract — 
Hudson, Mass. AFL 8-2-54 $.02 per hr. reduction; pusten 
total reduction of $.115 Length of contract—l year 
Reopening on February 1 
fey ate love Textile Workers, 540 WE 8-16-54 No increase None Settlement result of contract — 
leacheries, Inc. AFL expiration 
Length of contract—2 years 
Transportation Equipment 
Aircraft Mechanics, Inc. IAM-AFL 200 WE 9-1-54 $.125 per hr. av. Third week vacation after Settlement result of contract 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 12 years expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 
None 75S n.d. Same as above Same as above ' 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1954—Continued 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


Fringe 
Benefits** 


Remarks 


$.05 per hr. for hourly 
workers; incentive workers 
(5/6 of work force) re- 
ceived no increase 


$.05 per hr. across the 
board; Padditignal $.05 per 
hr, effective 11-1-54 or 
prior to that if Des Moines 
production sales reach 
$2,500,000 


$2.50 per wk. for registered 
pees $1.50 per wk. 
or all other full time em- 
ployees; $.04 per hr. for 
part-time employees 


$.10 per hr. av. 


No increase 


Seniority carried for two 
ears instead of one for 
aid-off employees 


None 


(1) Reduction in hours— 
1 hr. for females, 2 hrs. 
for males 

(2) ere paid pension 

an 


(1) % holiday added mak- 
ing 4 for year 

(2) Welfare fund increased 
from 244% to 3% 

(8) Pension fund contribu- 
tion as of 10-1-54, 4% 

(4) Company-paid group 
life insurance to be dis- 
continued as of 7-1-55 

(5) Special privileges dis- 
continued if not spe- 
cifically covered by 
contract 


\ 


(1) Previous contributory 
hospitalization plan 
made noncontributory 

(2) Previous contributory 
group insurance plan 
made noncontributory 
for employees with 10 
years’ service 


Settlement result of contract 
Poranos 
Length of contract—l year 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 
Length of contract—2 years 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contracts—2 years 
Cost of living reopening after 
1 year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—?2 years 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—l year 


Number and 
‘ype of 
Employees Effective 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date 
Blackstone Corp. UE-ind. 110 WE 6-16-54 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Solar Aircraft Co. ITAM-AFL 1,984 WE 6-7-54 
~ Des Moines, Ia. 
Wholesale and Retail Establishments 
Liggett Pans Co, Retail Clerks, 1,500 WE 5-15-54, 
ew England area AFL 7-15-54, 
9-1-54, 
9-25-54 
4 contracts 
New York, N. Y. Retail Drug 800 WE 7-1-54 
Employees, CIO 
Miscellaneous Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 
New York Stock Exchange Office Employees, 800 S 7-1-54 
New York, N. Y. AFL (approx.); 
also 800 
executive & 
supervisory 
personnel 
* WE, wage earner; S salaried personnel; 1n.a. Not available; 


Strike Authorization 
(Continued from page 431) 


industry by a two-thirds-vote-of the international execu- 
tive board, whenever in their good judgment it shall be 
deemed proper for the purpose of preserving and per- 
petuating the rights and living standards of the general 
membership of our international union, provided, under 
no circumstances shall it call such a strike until approved 
by a referendum vote of the membership.” 


CIO Communications Workers 


The CIO Communications Workers’ constitution 
requires that a majority of members affected by the 
dispute must vote approval of a strike by secret bal- 

lot: ; 

“A local [union] or group of locals shall strike as pro- 
vided in this constitution. Approval of the executive board 
of the union shall be obtained before strike action may 
be taken. 

“After a strike vote has been taken by a local or group 
of locals in a district and a strike is imminent, the district 
director shall notify the president of the union in writing. 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


#* Fringe benefits include all benefits supplemental to wages received by workers at a cost to employers 


“‘(a) The executive board of the union shall be ad- 
vised by the president that a strike is imminent and 
shall immediately determine the action to be taken; 

“(b) Within ten days after such notice has been re- 
ceived, the executive board of the union shall determine 


whether strike action is approved; 


“(e) In deciding whether to approve strike action, 


the executive board of the union shall consider all fac- 
tors connected therewith. If approved, the executive 
board of the union shall assist therein and direct the 
support to be given by the union. 

“A strike of a local or group of locals may be approved 


by the convention. 


“In taking a strike vote, locals shall act in accordance 


with the following minimum requirements: 


“(a) The locals shall, upon reasonable notice, call a 
meeting of their members, wherever feasible, and pre- 
sent the issue or issues involved in the proposed strike; 

““(b) The members present at such meeting shall vote 
by secret ballot on the question of whether or not a 
strike shall be called; 

“(c) Where meetings cannot feasibly be called, a 
secret ballot shall be taken of the members by mail or 
otherwise on the question of whether or not a strike 
shall be called; 

“(d) A majority of the members voting shall deter- 
mine whether or not a strike shall be called. . 
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“A general, interdistrict or intradistrict strike of all 
locals or locals in more than one district may be called 
following: 

“(1) Authorization by a majority of the union members 
affected who vote on the question, by secret ballot, at 
special meetings or by mail ballot in those locals where 
local meetings are not feasible. 

“ (2) Authorization by a majority of the union members 
affected who vote on the question in a referendum con- 
ducted by the union.” 


Electrical Workers, AFL 


The IBEW-AFL constitution gives the president of 
the national union power to veto local union strikes, 
subject to “appeal” to the union’s executive board 
and to the union convention: 


“No local union shall cause or allow a stoppage of work 
in any controversy of a general nature before obtaining 
consent of the international president. The international 
president, or his representative, has the power at any time 
to enter any situation or controversy involving a local 
union or any of its members, and the decision of the inter- 
national president, direct or through his representative, 
shall be accepted by the local union and its officers, sub- 
ject to appeal to the international executive council and 
international convention.” 


The AFL Electrical Workers Union further eluci- 
dates its strike vote procedure in correspondence with 
the Board as follows: 


“The problem of strikes in the electrical contracting 
industry has been largely eliminated by a procedure in 
contracts for a final and binding decision of labor disputes 
by the thirty-four year old council on industrial rela- 
tions, which is composed of an equal number of representa- 
tives from management and labor. Many of our agree- 
ments with public utilities and other industries provide for 
final and binding arbitration of changes in agreements. 
The IBEW constitution provides that no local union shall 
cause or allow a stoppage of work in any controversy 
of a general nature without securing the approval of the 
international president. Many local unions have a pro- 
vision in their bylaws requiring a strike vote of the mem- 
bership before a strike can be called. Others follow this 
procedure as a matter of tradition and practice. A showing 
that such strike vote has been held is required before the 
approval of the international president is given.” 


IUE-CIO Procedure 


The constitution of the CIO Electrical Workers 
allows local unions to declare strikes without the per- 
mission of the central organization: 


“No strike shall be called by any local [union] without 
the president or his representative having made an effort 
to adjust the dispute. It shall be the duty of the local 
president or any other officer acting in that capacity to 
notify the president immediately if a strike is proposed or 
pending. The president shall act immediately upon notifi- 
cation of a proposed or pending strike.” 


An IUE-CIO spokesman explains his union’s strike 
authorization procedure as follows: 


“Local union bylaws and constitutions are only cor- 


rected by the international union if they are in conflict 
with the international union’s constitution. A majority of 
local union constitutions contain provisions requiring a 


secret ballot membership vote by a two-thirds majority 


before a strike can be called.” 


Ladies' Garment Workers' Union Procedure 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 


AFL, constitution reads-as follows: 
“Whenever any difficulty, grievance or dispute arises 


between a member or members of any local union and 


their employers, the member or members shall lay the case 
before the authorized representatives of the local union, or 
of the joint board [organization of two or more local 
unions which deal with the same employers] or the district 
council [organization of two or more local unions op- 
erating in a given geographical area] with which the 
local union is affiliated, designated for that purpose, who 


shall make every possible effort to settle the dispute or 


grievance peacefully. 

“In localities where there is only one local union in the 
trade, the local union, before declaring a strike or the 
existence of a lockout, shall notify the general executive 
board [of the international union] about the controversy. 
Local unions affiliated with a joint board or district coun- 
cil shall submit all disputes with employers to their joimt 
board or district council before declaring a strike. The 
general executive board, however, may demand that it be 
consulted by the joint board or district council. Contro- 
versies which may lead to a strike involving two-thirds 


of the industry in a locality must, in any event, be first — 


reported to the general executive board. The general | 


executive board may veto any proposed strike and such 


veto shall be binding and conclusive. Whenever any craft — 


is involved in a strike or lockout, the general executive 
board [of the international union] shall have the power 


to order a strike in such other crafts in the same industry — 
as it may deem necessary in order to assist the members 


on strike.” ; 
Concerning strike vote procedure at the local union 


level, the ILGWU states in correspondence with the 


Board that: 


“The matter of strikes is left to local unions and their 
own bylaws. Strike votes are usually taken by local 


unions.” 


Machinists, AFL 


The IAM constitution grants ultimate authority 
over strikes to the president or the executive council 
of the international union: 


“In an extreme emergency, such as a reduction in wages, 
or an increase in the hours of labor, where delay would 
seriously jeopardize the welfare of members involved, the 
international president may authorize a strike pending the 
submission to and securing the approval of the executive 
council [of the international union]. In all other cases the — 
grievances must be submitted to the executive council 


. 


and its approval obtained before any strike may be de- 
clared by any local lodge or the members thereof; and any 
local lodge or members thereof failing to comply with the 
provisions of this article shall forfeit all rights to strike 
donations or other financial aid from the grand lodge [cen- 
tral organization of the union] during the entire period 
of the controversy. 

“Whenever a controversy arises over conditions of em- 
ployment between members and their employers, the local 
lodge having the greatest number of members involved 
shall call a meeting of all members directly affected to 
decide by secret ballot upon a course of action. A majority 
of those present and voting on the question shall decide. 

“Tf a strike vote is to be taken, such vote shall be by 
secret ballot. In order to declare a strike, such vote must 
carry by a three-fourths majority of those present and 
qualified to vote. 

“Where groups of shops are classified under the juris- 
diction of one local lodge, and when demands for the 
establishment and maintenance of uniform conditions in 
such classified groups of shops have been formulated and 
adopted by constitutional action of the local lodge, then 
all the qualified members of the local lodge employed in 
such a classified group of shops shall be entitled to vote on 
strike action affecting any particular shop in that classified 
group. Only members of more than six months shall be 
entitled to vote on the question of declaring a strike. The 
decision of the local lodge or local lodges shall be trans- 
mitted to the employer or employers by the authorized 
representatives of the members involved. If the members 
involved are unable to reach an agreement, the recording 
secretary shall prepare a full statement and history of the 
matters in controversy and forward the same to the inter- 
national president who shall thereupon in person or by 
deputy visit the local lodge where the controversy exists, 
and, with a member of the local lodge whose members are 
involved, investigate the controversy and, if possible, effect 
a settlement. 

“Upon receipt of the statement and history of the mat- 
ters in controversy from the recording secretary, the inter- 
national president shall prepare and forward a copy thereof 
to each member of the executive council, together with a 
request for their vote on the question of approving a strike. 
Upon receipt of the vote of the executive council, the inter- 
national president shall forthwith notify the local lodge of 
the decision of the executive council. No strike shall be 
declared by any local lodge or the members thereof with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the international presi- 
dent or the executive council.” 


United Mine Workers, Ind. 


The constitution of the nation’s largest independent 
union, the United Mine Workers, vests supreme au- 
thority to declare strikes in the convention. However, 
when the convention is not in session, the international 
executive board has supreme power over strike au- 
thorization. Local units (districts) are given a strictly 
limited power to declare strikes within their own juris- 
diction when no financial support is required from the 
central organization. 


“The [executive] board shall have power between con- 
ventions, by a two-thirds vote, to recommend the calling 
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of a general strike, but under no circumstances shall it 
call such a strike until approved by a referendum vote of 
the members. 

“No district shall be permitted to engage in a strike 
involving all or a major portion of its members without 
the sanction of an international convention or the inter- 
national executive board. 

“Districts may order local strikes within their respective 
districts on their own responsibility, but where local strikes 
are to be financed by the international union, they must 
be sanctioned by the international executive board.” 


The catch-all District 50, United Mine Workers, has 
its own “book of rules,” which contains a provision 
governing strike authorization. Presumably, the gen- 
eral strike authorization provisions of the UMW con- 
stitution itself apply to the authorization of strikes 
by District 50. The “book of rules” of the district 
organization reads as follows: 


“No strike action shall be taken which does not comply 
with existing laws and before it has been approved by a 
majority of the workers involved, and no strike shall take 
place without first obtaining approval thereof from the 
administrative officer [highest officer of the district] of 
District 50.” 


Railway Clerks, AFL 


The Railway Clerks’ constitution requires that the 
president of the union or the “grand lodge officer in 
charge” (a representative of the central organization) 
shall sanction all strikes. In all important strikes, the 
president of the union acts directly. 


“The grand president, upon receiving such notification 
[that an unsettled grievance exists], shall meet with or 
deputize a grand lodge officer to meet the said board of 
adjustment [grievance committee], and renew the efforts 
to amicably adjust the grievance. Failing in this, the board 
of adjustment, with the sanction of the grand president or 
designated grand lodge officer, may prepare ballots which 
concisely state the nature of the grievance or grievances, 
the efforts made to adjust them, and the results obtained, 
and submit the question at issue to the entire member- 
ship of the system for a referendum vote as to whether 
or not they will concertedly withdraw from the service of 
the company until the said grievances are adjusted. If 
two-thirds of such membership vote in favor of such with- 
drawal, the board of adjustment, with the sanction of the 
grand president and the grand lodge officer in charge, may 
order a strike of all members under jurisdiction of the 
board of adjustment.” 


CIO Steelworker Procedure 


The constitution of the United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO, contains one sentence on strike authori- 
zation: “No strike shall be called without the ap- 
proval of the international president.” 


Teamsters, AFL 


The Teamsters constitution gives both the president 
and the executive board the power to authorize 
strikes: 
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“When any difficulty or dispute arises between the 
members of any local union and their employers, it shall 
be the duty of the officers of such local union to use every 
possible means of achieving a settlement or resolution of 
the difficulty or dispute through the processes of collective 
bargaining. 

“Tf a settlement cannot be reached the union shall, at 
a meeting, order a secret ballot to be taken, and it shall 
require a two-thirds majority of all members of the union 
present to adopt a motion to strike. The ballot must be 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ written on paper ballots [sic]. In the alterna- 
tive, the local union, if so determined by the executive 
board of such local union, may conduct such strike vote by 
referendum ballot of the entire membership, in which 
event it shall also require a two-thirds majority vote of 
those responding to the referendum ballot in order to au- 
thorize a strike. In any strike situation the general presi- 
dent or the general executive board is authorized to direct 
that strike vote be taken by a referendum ballot. 

“Prior to a local union becoming involved in a strike, 
lockout, boycott, lawsuit or any serious difficulty, such 
local union shall immediately notify the joimt council 
[organization of several local unions] of which it is a mem- 
ber of any contemplated action, setting forth the action 
contemplated and nature of the difficulty. The joint coun- 
cil shall then take steps to approve or disapprove such 
contemplated action. The joint council shall notify the 
general president of the steps it has taken in respect to 
such contemplated action. The general president is au- 
thorized to approve, disapprove or modify the action of 
the joint council. Approval, disapproval or modification 
of the action of the joint council or the local union by 
the general president shall not operate to impose any lia- 
bility on the international or its officers or to make them 
parties to any such action. The international does not 
assume any liability of any nature to any person or per- 
sons simply by reason of such approval, disapproval or 
modification. 

“The executive board of a local union may, in its dis- 
cretion, provide that the strike vote mentioned . . . above, 
be limited to the members employed in a particular divi- 
sion, craft, or place of employment. In cases of conferences, 
the provisions of this article, with respect to strike votes, 
shall be satisfied if a majority of the local unions affiliated 
with such conference have voted to strike in accordance 
with the provisions of this article, in which event such 
strike vote shall apply to all such affiliated locals. Strike 
votes shall not be required in any case where a collective 
bargaining agreement then in existence authorizes such 
strike for the purpose of enforcing the terms of such agree- 
ment. 

“Any local union going out upon strike without prior 
recognition thereof by the general executive board as 
being a strike properly subject to the payment of strike 
benefits, under the provisions of this constitution, shall 
not be entitled to financial benefits from the international 
union provided for by the constitution.” 


CIO Textile Workers 


The constitution of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, grants exclusive power to approve 
local union strikes to the international president: 


“Neither the international union nor any of its local 
unions, joint boards [organization representing several co- | 
operating local unions] or subordinate organizations, their 
officers or agents shall have the power or authority to in- 
duce, call, encourage, authorize, ratify or engage in any 
strike or to induce, call, encourage or authorize the em- 
ployees of any employer to engage in any strike or con- 
certed refusal in the course of their employment to use, | 
manufacture, process, transport or otherwise handle or’ 
work on any goods, articles, materials or commodities, or 
to perform any services, except as expressly authorized | 
or ratified in writing by the general president. Such power 
and _authority_resides exclusively in the general president ' 
and he exclusively may withdraw such authorization or 
ratification, once given, and he exclusively may declare 
any strike or concerted refusal to manufacture, process, 
transport or otherwise handle or work on any goods, ar- 
ticles, materials or commodities, or to perform any services, | 
terminated at any time.” 


The Textile Workers Union, in correspondence with 
the Board, explains its strike authorization procedures 
as follows: | 


“The power of determining whether or not to strike is 
not explicitly granted by our constitution to any national or 
subordinate body or to any officials, and is therefore a 
residual power remaining with our locals and membership in 
accordance with rules and practices on the local level. The 
rules and practices which prevail invariably provide for 
membership votes on strike questions. The power to call 
strikes is divided. Although the power to initiate strikes re- 
sides with the membership, strike actions must be approved 
by the general president under our constitution.” 


No Provision in the Union Constitution 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO, and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, ind., have no 
strike authorization provisions in their constitutions. 
The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, however, 
does have a provision calling for a membership vote 
on whether or not to accept new wage scales deter- 
mined by a union negotiating committee (general 
grievance committee) in its negotiations with manage- 
ment. In these negotiations, an officer representing 
the grand lodge (central headquarters) of the brother- 
hood is on the scene in all important bargaining ses- 
sions and, of course, exercises his influence over the 
course of ‘the negotiations. The BRT constitution 
reads as follows: 


“A general grievance committee, or an officer represent- 
ing the grand lodge assisting a general committee, shall 
not revise or change a general or system wage schedule 
or agreement unless authorized to do so by a majority 
vote of the lodges on the system or by a majority of those 
voting in a referendum of the members on the system who 
are affected... .” 


The constitution provides that such voting by BRT 
members is by secret ballot. 
JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Grorce H. Haas 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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35—Industrial Mobilization Planning 
. 34—Industry Cooperation with Education 
. 33—Purchasing for Industry 
. 32—Executive Compensation in Thirty-nine Industries 
31—Measuring Sales Performance 
30—Decentralization in Industry 
29—Organization for Importing 
28—Sales Organization and Compensation of Sales Executives 
_ No. 27—Replacement Costs and Depreciation Policy 
aan No. 26—Industry’s Terms and Conditions of Sale 
No. 25—Forecasting Sales 
‘No. 24—Keeping Corporate Directors Informed 
No, 23—Organization for Exporting 
No. 22—Industrial Standardization: —Company Organization, Practices and Procedures 
No, 21—The Small Order—Asset or Liability? 
_ No. 20—Industry’s Community Relations 
“No. 19—Organization for Market Research:—Part Il. Operating Methods and Company Plans 
No. 18—Organization Standards and Practices 
No. 17—Price Protection in Contracts 
No. 16—Compensation and Duties of Corporate Directors 
No. 14—Industry-sponsored Research at Universities 
No. 11—Creating Good Will for the “Hidden Product” 
No. 9—Tax Relief under Section 722 
No. _7—Company Policies on Donations—I 
No. 3—Rebuilding Industry’s Sales Organizations 
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send the executive 


back to college 


A, tes 


It’s a relatively new idea—sending the executive back to college. And it’s 
not to be confused with night courses or extension courses. This is the real thing. The executive leaves h 


twenty-four-hour-a-day student for anywhere from two weeks to three months. fi 
The purpose, of course, is to make him a better executive. That’s why the company sends him. Tha ’g ; 

why the universities are offering special programs in executive development. 
But the company that is sold on the value of these special executive training courses is still faced wit 

the problem of selection. ities course is best suited to ae EORDEAY and the executive’s bee lay 


be more useful than a course based on case studies pie discussion? Should the company choose a cours fi 
aimed at the junior executive or the senior? 4 

The company looking for answers to these and many other questions will find the new Confere Ice 
Board report, “Executive Development Courses in Universities” a real help. The specific programs ay: be 
able at the various universities are reviewed, and information is given on objectives, organization ‘ 
administration, costs, requirements for admission, content, teaching process, and physical facili ies. 
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